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Granp Junction Raitway.—We have 
been favored with the perusal of a manu- 
script copy of a report of Joseph Locke, 
Esq., engineer of this important railroad in 
England, in relation to the form of rail to 


THE {Work GOES BRAVELY on.—Books 
were opened in this city last week, and also 
in New-Haven and Hartford, Conn., to re- 
ceive subscriptions to the stock of the New- 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. The impor- 
tanee of the route, and the favorable report 
of Mr. Twining, the engineer, caused an 
unusually large subscription. The amount 
required was $1,000,000, and the subscrip- 
tion amounted to over $5,700,000, or nearly 
six times what was required. »At such a 
result we are not at all surprised... The en- 
terprising and business character of the in- 
habitants of the country through which it 
passes, together with the certainty of its be- 
ing continued to Springfield, and thence to 
Worcesfer, in Massachusetts, thus opening 
an easy communication with Boston ; and 
the almost, as others believe, but as we be- 
‘lieve, positive, certainty of its being extend- 


[From the Newark N. J. Daily Advertiser.) 

Morris anp Essex Raw Rosp.—The Engi- 
neer, Judge Wright, having comp ,eted his surveys, 
has laid before the Directors, his profilesy s 
and estimates, which we unders’ cand are fmeine 4 
to the prospects of the Compa‘ay, and. entirely sat- 
isfactery to the Roard. 

Of the several ronies surveyed, the two most 
practicable would each make: the whole distance 23 
miles, from Morristown to Newark, both passing 
through Springfield. Leaving Springfield, one of” 
the two surveys named prisses through Lyons. 
Farms to the.south erid of + eon and the other’ 
proceeds north through Orange. The situation of 
the hills on the route of he present turnpike from 
Springfield to Newark render that route, it is said, 
impracticable. On eitherof these routes the hi 
est grade will not exceed an elevation of 70 feet per 
mile, for 3 miles on the eastern slope of the Short 
Hills: 60° feet ‘is the maximum of the rest ofthe 
route. 

The estimate of the whole cost -of putting the 
oad in perfect readiness for the cars is— 

By the southern route, $217,345 
_ Orange, or northern. route, 219,193 
including a bridge over the Passaic,at Chatham, 
which is eStimated to’ cost $20,000, all told. "The 


| 


| 
| 
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be used on that road, furnished by the Pre- || ed far up the valley of the Connecticut, at || cost of the road itself, without a bri would 
sident of that company to the President of || least to Haverhill, in New-Hampshire, and therefore be at the rate of 8000 per mile, single 


track with necessary turn-outs. 








the New-York and Erie Railroad Company. 
It is accompanied by two sheets of draw- 
ings, exhibiting in. full size the different 


most certainly to Burlington, Vermont, must 
make the road between Hartford and New- 
Haven one of the most productive railroads 


That the estimate’is a libetal one, may beinfer- 
red from the fact that an offier has been made to 
the Directors of a contract for the whole road at 


kinds and shapes of rails used on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Road, as well as seve- 
ral other kinds of rail now in use in Eng- 
land. It will soon, we are gratiiied to be 
able to say, be published in pamphlet form, 
when we shall take an early opportunity to 
re-publish it entire in the Journal. : 


Sawine Macuine ror FELLING TREES.— 
It is pleasing to know that ‘ingenuity and 
enterprise are appreciated and rewarded. 
Mr. James Hamilton has, we understand, 
met with an unprecedented sale of the right 
to use and vend his machine for cutting 
down trees, having sold a large portion of 
the Union, in States. Those who desire to 

_ obtain the right for .its use, should apply 
soon if they desire to have it at first prices. 
Mr. Hamilton resides at 157 Crosby street, 
New-York. ° 


Died, at. Columbia, Pa., on Thursday 


30th ult. Wu. H. McCurcnen, Engineer; 








upon the Pennsylvania Canal, 26 
Years.—[Philadelphia Commercial Herald.] 


in the country. It cannot be otherwise. 





Tue New-Jersry Rairoap.—We are 
happy to see that this great work, so.im- 
portant to the interest of this City, is ra- 
pidly progressing. The contractors and 
men are engaged along the line from Rah- 
way to tigs city. The road from Rahway 
to Newark is already graded, and only 
awaits the laying of rails to perfect it. We 
learn that, it is the intention of the Directors 
to have it completed to New-Brunswick 


the vicinity.of New-York, with all the ad- 
vantages of ae living here and all the 
benefits of the “New-York market. We 
hazard little in asserting, that, upon the 
completion of this road, enterprize and 
South will not find any place in«New-Jer- 
sey, or in. the vicinity of New-York, with 
superior advantages to New-Brunswick for 
their profitable exercise and investment. 
We also learn that the travelling over 
road from Newark to New-York ‘is 
mense, and that the proceeds of that part 
of the road will yield a handsome retairn fo 
the capital ‘required for the 
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the entire route to this city —[Fredonian.] 


during this year. Our city will then be in’ 


ia, 


ion of 


al 


the estimate, yith ample security for.its fulfilment. — 
{But it is beheved that the actual cést will fall. . 

short of the estimate—the right. of way being- 
conceded by the land holders, as it . 
would be. . ; 





Canal Breacn at Porr Brroy.—W ¢ have 
been furnished with the following lette 4, from-A. 
Burt, Esq., Canal Superintendent, to. the Comp- 
|| troller—[Alb. Argus.] ; 

“ Port Byron, Thursday, yy 

“Dear sir—A.-breach was mad bm eoedened te 
at this place yesterday about noon. Weare mak. 
ing great exertions, and hope to have it repaired sn. 
as to let in the water to mor sow morning. It will 
probably cost 300 or 350 do!larsto repairit.” _ ; 


The Quebec Gazette, of July 25th, states that ~ 
‘Captain Youle, of the Royal Engineers, arrived . 
there on Saturday afternoon, from Montreal, hay- 
ing been ordered from Quebec by the Coiiménder- 
in-Chief, in compliance with the Address’ of the 
committee of the citizens appointed to promiote the 
construction of the Railway to Maine... _,, 


Dr. David M. edie, of bw Youk, hs bem.» 
appointed to the chair of Chemistry, &c., rt 
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- and hope to hear again from him. 


> that hiv travelled on railroads in this: 
country has fit also been annoyed from the | 
same cause? We give the following cbth- 
munication, hiping that a temedy may re- 
sult from disétissiort: | 








[For the American Railroad Journal.) ~ 
Mr. Eprtor,—f have been very much an- 
noyed Wier porn lo 9 ive 
engines, (w 3 » coal, or coke 
been webd for Fock) with the. dust and cia 
ders fiying in my eyes, and soiling my 
clothes, and am fal much surprized that 


no remi ee es Oe 
gested. The jaltowing plan I think will 
remedy the evil : 

Place a cylinder of wire gauze, or other 
material, in a horizontal positton over the lo- 
comotive, and similar ones over edch of the 
cars. The one over the locomotive may have 
a wider mouth than the others. Those 
upon the cars may lie flat ; the tops of the 
cars, forming the lower part of the cylinders, 
it may not be necessary that they should 
lap; and it is possible that they willanswer | 
when placed some inches apart. As the 
cinders are emitted from chimney top, 
they will be immediately drawn within the 
cylinders, through which there will be a cur- 
rent of air sufficient to drive them to the ; 
rear of the train. The rush of air to fill 
the vacuum caused by the rapid passage of 
the cars, will have no effect upon the cin- 
ders passing through the cylinders. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, | 

Tuos. SyMInGTON. 

N. B.—Letters patent will be taken out 
for the foregoing invention. > TB 

Bakimore, July 30, 1835. 





The annexed inquiries are of great im- 
portance at this period; and we are very 
desirous that experienced practical engi- 
neers should give answers. 

(For the American Railroad Journal.) 

Me. Mtyor,—Please, througi the me- 
dium of your useful paper, put the follow- 
ing queries to engineers. The answers of 
practical men might elicit information on 
an important subject. 

1. Would or would it not be better to lay 
the tracks of railroads wider apart, say 
six or seven feet ? 

2. Would it not be better to construct the 
wheels of railway cars much larger, say 
five, six, or seven feet in diameter ! 

3. Would not large wheels be less likely 
to break stone sills, and bend wooden ones! 

4. In the use of large wheels avd narrow 
railways, would it not be better to suspend 
a partof the burthen under the axle ? 

5. Could not a railway be constructed 
upon the undulating principle, as the ground 
Will best suit, say with planes of 50 to 100 
feéet'in the mile ascent and descent, and ac. 
company the cars with a locomotive that 
should condense atmospheric air into a re- 
ceiver in descending, which condensed air, 
aused-as.steam, by reversing the motion of 
‘the engine, would assist the propellin 
; r inascending the next plane ? Woul 
not this idea, improved upon, lessen the ne- 
cessity of such expensive graduation? — 

The full and explicit answers of engi- 
neers to any or all of the above queries, 
whether as objections or approvals, would 
gratify An Inquirer. 





We are very much obliged to “ A Young 
Engineer” for the following communication, 








city of the steam engines then in use in this’ 
png for the various manufacturing purpo- 

With which oy; city abounds, and think. 
ing that.aft abstract would be interesting to 
of your readers, I have prepared the 


m 
owing, namely : ss 

ltring mney of @ngines in daily opera- 
tion, 76* ; aggregate humber of horse pow- 
ers, 858 ; aggre: humber of gallons of 
water used per day, of 10 hours, 60,385. 

Which, in the event of your deeming 
worthy of an insertion in your columns, 
will not only be a source of gratification to 
me, in having added to your useful work, 
but will be the means of eliciting some fur- 
ther contributions, at no very distant period, 
from A Youne Encinerr. 
New-York, July 20, 1835. 




















































{From the American Journal of Science and Arts.] 
On Turnouts in Railroads, with Flexible 
‘Moveable Rails. By Tuos. Gorton, 
Civil Engineer. : 

At a time like this, when railroads 
are being rapidly introduced in various 
parts of the United States, it is believed 
that any improvement relating to the va- 
rious parts of their construction will be 
acceptable to the public. 

Up to the present time all turnouts 
upon railroads, (so far as the writer’s 
knowledge extends,) have been construct- 
ed with stiff moveable rails. When these 
stiff rails are moved round so as to make 
a communication with the turnout and 
main line, a rectilinear angle of several 
degrees is formed by the stiff rail apd 
main line, which subjects cars passing’ 
through the turnout to much jar and la- 
teral friction. - This friction is so great 
as to injure both cars and railroad. In 
a late conversation with Mr. E. Miller, 
superintendant of machinery on the Port- 
age railroad, he informed me that they 
proposed using flexible moveable rails for 
their turnouts. The rail adopted on that 
road is the parallel edge rail, eighteen 
feet long, and weighing forty pounds per 
yard. I understood that the plan of their 
turnouts was_ not fully matured, but that 
it was contemplated to have about three 
feet of the rail made fast in two heavy 
chairs, and the other fifteen feet to be 
sprung into a curved form, when it was 
desired to pass into the crossing or turn- 
out. 

This at once appeared to me to be a 
decided improvement, in as much as turn- 
outs might be made on this -principle, so 
that cars might pass through them with 
the Same facility as in the curved parts of 
the main line, In examining the gubject, 
the first requisite is, that the rail at the 
moveable end should be deflected so as 
to leave a sufficient distance between the 
rail of the. main line and the fixed part of 
the turnout. Then, secondly, let the ra- 
dius of curvature for the turnout be de- 
termined ; it will be seen that these two 
requisites determine the length of the 
moveable rails, These rails may then be 
laid down in the following manner. 

Let about one foot of that part con- 
nected with the main liné be made fast 
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in a heavy cast iron chair, by a wedge, 
and by a bolt passing through the chair 
and rail. The moveable part of the rail | 
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may be supported on chairs; these chairs 
to rest on cast iron seats, having a ledge 
on one side for the chairs to slide against 
when the rail is sprung réund into the 
turnout. The seats coueamray must be 
laid down in the curve -form Which the 
rail is to assume in the turnout. “If it is 
thought that the chairs on this part of the 
rail will work out of place, they may be 
bolted to it, or secured in some, other 
manner by guides on the seats., ‘The 
two moveable rails of a turnout should 
then be connected by two ot three stiff 
coupling bars, to give them permanence, 
and preserve the proper distance between 
them. The rails may then be worked 
by a vertical lever of a suitable length. 
This lever, with a ball placed upon its 
top, will serve as an index to persons 
travelling the road, by pointing out the 
position of the moveable rails, that the 
cars may be stopped in time, if the rails 
are not right. 

The result of some caiculations: for 
rails of different lengths will now be 
given, together with the length of a turn- 
out for each kind ‘of rail. ‘These ¢alcu. 
lations are made for a double track of 
railroad, the distance between the rails of 
each track being 4.75 feet, and the dis- 
tance between the inner rails, including 
the width of each rail, five feet. But as 
railroads in general do not differ much 
from this in outline, the length of a turn- 
out will not be affected much by such dif- 
ference. 

The following table will be understood 
from the explanation given therein. 





























Su lzesules |Saseles | | 
of [SF e3|e3 Jore(29) 22 
SUSE SES) Se osis ek] Se 
Be Ba selsenie832| =35| = 
3° |Seailess| PSs 225] § 
1310. | 15 ft. | 0.36 |7°/37.78] 40 |115 
350. | 16 — | 0.36 17°142.65| 35 1120 
400. |17 | 0.36 7248.75 30 |128 

410.28] 17 ‘| 0.35 |7°150.00) 29.3 |129.6 

450.118 | 0.36 7°/54.84 23 1133 | 
500. | 19 | 0.36 |7°60.93| 17 |139 
550. |20 | 0.86 '7°.67.03| 11 |145 








In the above table, fractions of a foot 
have been omitted in the last two columns, 
the object being to give sufficient inform. 
ation in a tabular form, from-which a 
comparison of the advantages and disad. 
vantages inay be made for turnouts with 
moveable rails of different lengths, and 
arcs of different radii. An angle of 7° 
has been adopted in this table for the. 
crossing plate. Increasing this angle 
would shorten the turnout but little. It is 
hardly necessary to mention, that the plan 
of the turnout proposed here is that of 
an inverted curve, with a piece of straight 
line in the centre. 

It is believed that a turnout of from 
400 to 500 feet radius, with flexible move- 
oble rails, will;be found to answer a much 
better purpose than those in use at the 

resent time. Several important railroads 

ve curves as abrupt as this. On the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad there are two 
sharp curves, one of 387, and the other 
of only 318 feet radius. 
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[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

On the Location of Railroad Curvatures ; 
natty | an Investigation of all the Princi- 
pal 


‘ormulas which are required for Field 


Operations, in laying Curves and Tan- 
ent Lines, to pass through Given Points. 
By J. 8. Van De Graarr. 
(Continued from number 24.) + 


27. The preceding articles, with their ob- 
vious combinations, embrace all tlie cases 
which can occur in the field, by a method 
of computation rigorously accurate, and of 
convenient application. But before closing 
this part of the subject, the, following ex- 
ample will be here given, as a general illus. 
tration of the method to be pursued when 
an alteration is proposed in a line after the 
completion of a location. 


pes x 











: A 

Let D AF A’ GL represent a located line 
having the following character: D A, a tan- 
ent; A F,a curve, modulus of curvature 
2° 3’, and length 18 chains; F A’, a tangent, 
length 9 chains; A’ G L, a curve, modulus 
of curvature of the part A’ G, 2° 52’, and 
length of the same part, 15 chains. Now, 
it is proposed to remove the origin A 4 
ehains back upon the tangent line D A, to a 
station B; and to lay a curve B R 15 chains, 
with the same modulus of curvature, 2° 3’; 
and it is required to know what would be 
the direct distance R Q between the two 
curves from the point R. And if a tangent 
R X’ be laid from the point R, it is also re- 
quired to know the proper position in that 
tangent line, for the origin B’, and the ne- 
cessary modulus of curvature, in order to 


* trace a new curve B’ G in such a manner as 


to pass again into the original line G L with 
a common tangent at the station G. : 
Because B R = 15 chains, and B A = 4 
chains, the difference is 11 chains, and the 
curve A Q will therefore obviously contain 
more than 11 chains when R Q@ is normal 
to the tangent R X’. Hence, taking the 
station Q at the extremity of 13 chains, the 
data for computing the line R Q by means 
of (XXV.), will be, T’ = 2° 3’, n = 13, m 


= 15, and « = + 4; or, 2nT = 53° 18’, and 
01022 
2mT = 61° 30’; and therefore w = { 00256 


87882 — -80178 
4x + 16}3 = 4-00 


—4x 2153 + 16% = ¥ Trees — 3-238 

chains nearly = R Q. And by (XXVI.), 
1.076 —4 

= = — ‘8651 ; that is, 


3°38 
P = 210° 6’. Hence, the angle @ R X’ will 
evidently be expressed by 2mT ++ 210° 6' — 





180° = 91° 36’; which being nearly a right 


angle, proves that 13 integer chains in the 
oulve h ©, cette nds most nearly with a 
true normal line Q@ R. The length of the 
line Q R furnishes the data by which to 


apvodkr# or iwifeanit ntPRoviiiitis, 


judge of the situation of the ground at the 
point R. 

The origin, and curvature of ,the new 
curve B’ G, will now be invéstigated by 


‘means of (XVII.) and (XVIII.) Let any 


arbitrary point K be selected for the origin 
of a system rectangular axes K .X’, K Y’; 
and compute the values of the co-ordinates 
A’ H’, H’ K, of the origin K, taken with re- 
ference to the rectangular axes which have 
their origin at A’. 


In such a case as the present, it would be. 
most convenient to take the point K coin- | 
ciding with the station R; but in order to | 
retain the results given in a former example, | 


take R K = 12 chains; and the values of the 
required co-ordinates will then be, A’ H’ = 
-++ 1-37 chains, and H' K = +- 1-58 chains. 

The co-ordinates of the point G, taken 
with reference to the axes K X’, K Y’, may 


now be computed by means of (XXI.), after | 
the co-ordinates of the same point, taken || 
with reference to the axes at A’, have been | 


determined by (VII.) To find these latter 
co-ordinates, the given data are, 'T = 2° 52’, 
and n = 15; or, 2nT = 86°. Hence, by 

99756 Peres 93024 
(VIL.), a = 70002 > 9-98 chains, y= “T0002 


= 9-30 chains. 


of (XXI.), are, « = + 1:37, 6 = + 1:58, z 
= -+ 12° 18’, = 9°98, andy=9°5. Hence, 
az’ = 10°88 x ‘2130 +- 11-35 x -9770 = 2°52 


-+ 11°09 = 13-41 chains, y = 10-88 x -977 
— 11:35 x -2138 = 10-65 — 242 = 8-21 
chains. 
to the tangent F A’, is expressed by 30 x 


2° 52’ = 86°; and therefore the inclination 


of a tangent at G, to the tangent R X’, is | 


expressed by 86° — 12° 18’ = 73° 42’. 
The given data by which to compute the 
position of the new origin B’ by means of 


(XVIII.), will therefore be X = 13-41, Y = | 
8:21, and D = 78° 42’; that is, oc = 8-21 | 


xX 13384 — 18.41 = 10°95 — 1341 = — 
2-46. The required origin B’, of the new 
curve B’ G, will therefore be situated 2°46 


chains in advance of the selected point K; | 


that is, the length of the new tangent RD’ 
is 14:46 chains. By (XVII.), Sin. T = 
oy ‘ 
_ = 04381; or, T = 2° 303’ = modu- 
lus of curvature of the required new curve 
BG. 

SCHOLIUM. 

When the curves under consideration are 
long, and also embrace portions of circum- 
ferences greatly exceeding 20° or 30°, the 
trigonometrical formulas investigated in the 
foregoing articles become of the utmost 
importance in the field. 
veral well known approximative formulas 


which will sometimes be found useful aux- | 


iliaries in the first location of a line where 


short and frequent curves are introduced ; | 


and they will also very often be convenient 
when certain alterations are proposed in a 


known line, and a new line is required to be | 


selected by computation. It is therefore 
the design of the remaining part of the pre- 
sent inquisy to show how those approxima- 
tive results may be easily deduced from the 
rigorous formulas already given. 


28. By means of (Vi.), we have y = 


Sin.?nT 
Sin. T 
Sin. T will always exceed the value of y. 
Hence, n? X Sin. T will express the value 
of some ordinate oblique to the axis of x._ 

Let this oblique ordinate be denoted by § ; 
and the following expression will obtain : 
K=n?*:Sin. T. (XXXVI) 

But by putting ¢ = 0°01745, which is the 
length of an are of one degree, to a radius 


; and therefore the quantity 2° X 








unity, and supposing the angle T to be 





Now, the data necessary for | 
computing the new co-ordinates by means | 


The inclination of a tangent at G, | 


But there are se- | 


|| measured in degrees, end decimal parts of 
'| a degree, the result will. be, that g x T-= 
| Sin. T very nearly. «The value of the 
| oblique ordinate K will therefore be nearly 
|| expressed as follows : 

| K=qa?T. (XXXVIL) 
| 29. Suppose T' and T” to denote’ theres. 
'pective moduli of curvatures in degrees of 
‘| two curves A Q@ and AR, which are laid 
|| from the same point A, and upen the same 
tangent line A X; and let each curve eon- 
tain an equal number of chains represented 
by n. It is proposed to find an approximate 
Value for the distance QR. 


_& 











Let Q@ X and R X be the two oblique or- 
dinates whose values are expressed by gn?T, 
and qn*T", respectively. If, then, those two 
ordinates be supposed to coincide with each 
other, which will not be far from the truth, 
then their difference in length must express 
the required distance @ R. Hence, taking 
w to represent the line QR, the following 
formula is evidently the result: 

w= gqnr?+(T—T’). (XXXVI) 

The formula thus obtained is an exceed- 
ingly near «pproximation of the true length 
of the line Q@ R, when the curves A @ and 
|| A R do not contain more than 20° of 30° 
each ; but its application in the field is con- 
fined to thut particular case only in which 
‘those two curves contain each the same 
number of chains. And although the length 
of the line w, as thus computed, will not 
|| differ so much from the true quantity as to 
produce a material inconvenience in the lo. 
cation of a line in a slightly undulating 
couniry, even when the two curves embrace 
'| portions of circumferences greatly exceed. 
| ing 20° or 30°, yet, in such cases, if the re. 
| sult were even rigorously true, a know- 
| ledge of the length of the line w will be of 
| little use in the field when the obliquity of 
| that line remains unknown. The formulas 
| (X XIE.) and (XXIV.) must, therefore, in 
such a ease, be resorted to, in order to dis- 
| cover the true position of one of the curves 
when the other is given; but when those 
two curves each embrace only a small part 
of the whole circumference, it will be suffi- 
cient in practice to measure the line w as a 
normal to either curve, in which case the 
> vag (XXXVIIL.) will be highly use- 

ul. 

It is sometimes required to find the mo- 
dulus of curvature of one of the curves, 
when the other curve and the line w are gi- 
|| ven data; in which ease the following for- 
mula obtains : 





| 
| 


kt wo ; 
T=T+ on™ (XXXIX.) 


This expression is immediately derived 
from a transposition of the one preceding. 

Three examples will be now given, the 
'| first of which will be a case.where.the for- 
mula (XXXVIII.) is not at all applicable ; 
the second will explain a case where that 
formula can not be used alone.with advan- 
tage; and the third will show an instance 
'| in which the same formula will be very use- 
'| ful in the field. a , 

Example 1. Let a curve whose modulus 
|| of curvature is 2° 45’, be traced 20 chains 
|| of 100 feet each, from a given point and 
from a given tangent line. Now it is prq- 
posed 4o lay another curve from the same 
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origin, and the same tangent line, and 
‘whose sodden of curvature is 3°. How 
far would this latter curve pass from the ex- 
tremity of the former ? 
Here, by (XXXVIII.), w = °01745 x 400 
x 4° = 1-75 chains = 175 feet = the re- 
quired distance as determined by the ap- 
imative method. But this result is too 
from the truth to be of any practical uti- 
lity; as will appear from the following accu- 
rate calculation. Taking.the extremity of 
the 19th chain for the termination of the 
new curve, the given data in (XXIII) are, 
n= 20, m= 19, T = 2° 45’, T’ = 3°, and 

















Sin. 110° 93969 
x = 0; that is, e = 7 Sin 9° a5 — -0060, 
: 1—Cos.110° 1 ++ -34202 
= 979; ¥= 95. 2°45 0060 
134202 "Sin, 114° -91355 
0960 = 18°98; @ = D5in 3° = “1047 
| 1—Cos. 114° 1+ -40674 
= 673; = 35m. 5° — 1047 
= or = 13°44; or, « —2z' = 1°06, and, 


y — y' = 054. Hence, w = (1.06|? + 
-b4l?)t = (1°1236 + -2016)) = / 1-415 = 
1:19. chains = 119 feet = true distance 
from. the extremity of the given curve, to 
the station at the termination of the 19th 
chain in the proposed curve. 

(To be continued.) 





{For the Railroad Journal.] 
PROBLEM. 


To determine a grade, which will produce || 


the same consumption of power, in a recti- 


linear railway, as is produced by a level | 


curvilinear track of 800 feet radius, with a 
given degree.of motion. 

Solution Let V denote the velocity of 
the car in feet per second; R the radius of 
eurvature in feet; W the weight of the car ; 
m the distance in feet, through which a hea- 
vy body will fall in the first second of time 
near the earth’s surface; G the required 
grade per mile in feet. 

es Peete to the laws of centripetal for- 

2 


ces, SR * W = the centrifugal force of 


the car; and which expression will conse- 
quently exhibit the lateral pressure on the 
side of the rail very nearly. Hence, agree- 


ably to the laws of friction, Bnmk X V= 


that part of the moving power which is 
consumed in consequence of centrifugal 
force. 

From the science of were we there. 
ba 2 . 
fore Reve, 5280 : G : >W: oR x W, and 
os V2 
consequently, G = 660 x Te = 41 x 


V? R nearly. 
From the above formula it is easy to com. 
pute the following table, exhibiting the 
rades which are equivalent to a curve of 
500 feet radius, with different degrees of 
motion. 




















Radius ; Velocity )Correspon- 
of of the car | ding grade 
curvature | in miles ‘im 
in feet. | per hour. feet. 

} 800 2 0.440 
800 4 1.760 
800 8 7.040 
800 12 15.840 
800: 20 | 44,000 
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Mx. Burven’s Spixes. — The public 
has already had the means of knowing 
that the above named enterprizing indi- 
vidual invented, some years: since, a ma- 
chine for making spikes of wrought iron, 
chiefly for the purposes of being used in 
constructing ships and railroads; but 
their value, compared with other spikes, 
seems to be but very sparingly known. 
These spikes, to any competent judge, 
will show themselves to be far superior 
to any spikes ever manufactured, or 
which can be manufactured for the 
above purposes, for the following rea- 
sons. ‘The iron being selected by Mr. 
B. himself, and in large quantities of the 
first quality, no other being used,* its 
uniform excellence must infinitely sur. 
pass that of common spikes, which are 
made of such small lots of iron as come 
to hand promiscuously ; the body of these 
spikes being of exactly even and uni- 
form size, and without hammer strokes, 
| when once entered they have no tenden. 
cy to split the wood, and, having a square 





chisel shaped edge, they cut their passage 


| instead of forcing it. 


| But Mr. B. is emphatically an experi- 
| mentalist, and he wished to test the com. 
| parative value of his spikes by some 
| precise data. He. wished to ascertain 
| first with what degree of safety his 
| spikes might be driven into wood with. 
| outsplitting ; second, what was the tenaci- 
| ty of the iron; and third, what power it 
would require to draw them out. 

To test the first point, he took a piece 
of seasoned white oak joist, 3 by 6 inch. 
es, and sawing off 3 inches, produced, 
of course, a piece 3 inches square and 
6 inches long, but with the grain running 
crosswise. In one end of this block, he 
entered, without boring, the point of a 


| spike 5 inches Jong, with the edge of its 


point across the grain, and drove in 
the whole length without splitting the 
block. 

To ascertain the second and third 
points, he drove another and similar spike 
into a similar block, leaving its head a 
little distance out, and securing the block 
in a firm situation, and griping the head 
by a strong instrument similar to a pair 
of wire tongs, he suspended tothe tongs 100 
56-pound weights, equal to 5600 pounds, 
and these neither breaking the spike nor 
drawing it out, he took a sledge and struck 
forcibly upon the apparatus attached to 
the head of the spike, when it drew out 
and left the spike and the wood un- 
broken. 

These experiments were made at the 
store of Messrs. I. & J. Townsend, in 
this city, in presence of the President and 
Directors of the Albany and Schenectady 
Railroad Company, and if they do not 
remove all doubts as to the superiority of 
these spikes for ships and railroads, I 
know not what would. S. B. 

Albany, June 15, 1835. 





AriruMeric BY Macuinery.—A cabinet-ma- 
ker of Milan has invented a machine with cylinders, 
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awarded him a gold medal, . - bir? 
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which executes any sum in _the-first three rules of 
lewentoa for which the. Institute of Milan has | 
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; [From the London Penny Magaziné.y 

Lead. —'Vhe appearance uf this sub- 
stance in its snetallio state is undoubtedly 
familiar to every one. It is one of the 
most useful of mineral substances, and 
forms one of the most valuable products 
of the mines of Great Britain. Its speci- 
fic gravity is considerable, being more than 
eleven times the weight of an equal bulk of 
water, It is malleable, and with ease may 
be reduced into very thin plates; but it is 
liable to crack under the hammer. It is so. 
far ductile as to be capable of being drawn 
into wire ;+, part of an inch in thickness, 
but its tenacity is very low ; for a wire of 
that diameter breaks with a weight a little 
exceeding eighteen pounds. As it possesses 
no elasticity, it is incapable of compression, 
and differs in that respect from all the other 
ductile metals, which diminish in volume, 
and, consequently, increase in density, 
under the hammer ; but lead has the same 
specific gravity when it is simply melted as 
when it is beat or rolled out into plates. It 
is the least sonorous of all the metals. It 
is easily fusible, melting at 612°, or a heat 
less than three times that of boiling water ; 
but not so easily as tin, which melts at the 
temperature of 442°. When first melted, 
or when cut, it has a brilliant lustre; but 
this shining surface, however, is soon 
tarnished by attracting oxygen and carbonic 
acid from the air: but this coating of car- 
bonated oxide, once acquired, protects it 
from farther change. ater has no action 
upon it: and hence its usefulness for cis- 
terns and pipes. When exposed to the 
continued action of a stream of hot air, it 
rapidly acquires oxygen, and is converted 
into a substance which is called “ litharge.”’ 

Lead has been sometimes found in the 
pure, or native state ; but very rarely, and 
always in small quantity. It is one of the 
metals which is found in the greatest variety 
of combinations : but there is only one kind 
of ore which is very abundant ; the rest are 
chiefly known as objects of interest to the 
mineralogist; many of them afford very 
beautiful specimens for the cabinet. The 
common ore is x combination of eighty-six 
parts of lead and fourteen of sulphur, and 
1s called usually by the name of Galena, or 
sulphuret of lead. It very often contains 
silver, and in sufficient quantity to pay the 
expense of a process for separating it. 
That of the north of England contains from 
2 to 24 ounces of silver to the ton, and the 
average quantity is 114 ounces. The galena 
of the mine Huel Pool, in Cornwall, yielded 
60 ounces ; of Guarnock Mine, near Truro, 
60 ounces ; and a mine near Beeralstone, 
in Devonshire, yielded galena so rich as to 
give 135 ounces of silver to the ton. A 
great proprietor of lead mines in the north 
of England had a splendid service of plate 
made of the silver so separated from’ the 
lead ore. 

In geological position, lead is most abun- 
dantly met with in the lower strata of the 
secondary sedimentary deposits, especially 
in the carboniferous limestone. It is found 
also in considerable quantity in the strata 
below these, in the grauwacke, clay-slate, 
mica-slate, and even in gneiss, which is the 
lowest of the stratified rocks.’ It is found 
al: », but more rarely, in the unstratified 
rocks, both in ite and in trap; but in 
all the instances that have been mentioned, 
the. granite and trap have always been as- 
sociated with stratified rocks containing 
lead ore. It is occasionally found in, the 
coal-measures, but not hitherto in any.of 


the strata above the coal. Galena, next to 
‘pyrites, or sulphuret. of iron, is the. most 


common of the metallic ores, and it is found 


in. almost every.country of the globe ; but 
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there are large tracts without any deposits 
of it in sufficient abundance to be worked. 
England produces annually nearly three 
times as much lead as all the other countries 
of Europe pat together, The chief mines 
He is the forth of England, in Derbyshire, 
orth Wales, aii Yonshire, on the 
borders of Cornwall. Tlie grédt seat of 
the north of England mines is that high 
district around the mountain of Cross Fell, 
fiere the cotinties of Northumberland, 
Ember + Westmoreland, the North 
iding of Yorkshite; and Durham, meet, 
as it were, in a central poitit, and 7 
which they radiate. The mines first bé- 
come of importance on Muggleswick Moor, 
on. the borders of Northumberland and 
Durham, about twenty-seven miles from 
the east coast of Sunderland, and at Blanch- 
land, on the river Derwent, a little to the 
west. of Muggleswick; and they continue 
to thé siimmit of Cross Fell Aldstone 
Moor, in Cumberlatid; and Dutton, itt West- 
moreland, are importatit‘ plaées in this 
district ; and there are mines iti Weardale,; 
Teesdale, Allendale, and Askendale. Mr. 
Forster reckons that, in this part of Eng- 
land; there are no less than 175 lead mines, 
whith either have been or are now worked. 
‘The prevailing rock is the carboniferous 
limestone,—that gredt deposit which lies 
immediately under the coal stratd itt mest 
parts of England. It is associated’ with 
strata of sandstone and slate; and there 
are ubout twenty different beds of lime- 
stone which the miners distinguish by dis- 
tinge tities. The series of strata at Ald- 
flotie or, according to A séction given 
by Mr. Winth, eofisisis of about sixty al- 
lernations of slate, satidstotie;and limestone, 
in 159 fathoms, or 954 feet. The wliole 
ate covered by the coarse sandstone corr. 
tntonily known by the name of “ millstone 
tit”? The above dimensions are only a 
part of the striia whete they are bored 
through in sinking the well, Or shaft of a 
mnine ; but if we include the whole deposit 
Fier the upper surface of the old red 
Baridsténe, di which the series rests, we 
obtain a lotdl thitkhesd of nearly 2800 feet. 
Beds of trap, one of wliiéH is particularly 
designated the **Whin Silt,” a miner’s ter, 
are interposed between the strata in several 
places. The {lead ore oceurs in veins, 
which traverse the strata in various direc- 
tions, and in many irregular ways, some- 
times being very slender, at other times ex- | 
teiiding to great widths. ‘They are usually 
of latger dimensions in the limestone than 
in the slate and satidstone: one vein, which 
is seventeen feet in a limestone stratum, 
contracts to three feet in the sandstone be- 
low ; and they are always much richer in 
ore, even in proportion to their magnitude, 
in the limestone. That part of the series 
which is richest in Jead does not exceed 300 
feet. The mineral substances which ac- 
company the ore, forming what is called 
the ‘ vein-stone,” are calcareous spar, fluor 
spar, quartz, and « few others of less fre- 
uent occurrence. The mines in this part 
of England have yielded, of late, on an 
average, about 25,000 tons of lead annual- 
ly, which is more than one-half of the 
whole produce of Great Britain; and of 
that amount nearly a third is obtained from 
the mines belonging to Greenwich Hospital. 
In the year 1831, 28,000 tons were raised 
from the mines of Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, and Darna, 
The lead mines of Derbyshire are situated 
in the north-western part‘of the country, 
bingo! as far south as the ee oe 
of k: ‘That district is almost'wholly 


composed of the carboniferous limestone, 


which is surrounded on all sides by the 


4 


} oe up. 





millstone-grit that lies above it. The lime- | 


stone if Yery much disturbed in its stratifi- 
cations, and is mterseeted by dikes and 
beds of trap. Thete are limestones of 
various qualities and colors in the series, 
chiefly of a grey and fawn color, but some- 
times quite black ; and severa) of the beds 
being of a texture which receives a good 
polish, they are used’as marbles for archi- 
teeturat and ornamental purposes. The 
limestone-beds contin numerous great 
caverus, whtich are often visited by travel- 
lers. The ore is galewa ; but it contains in 
general too little silver to repay the cost of 
extracting it. ‘Fhe vein-stones that aecom- 
pany the lead oré are usually calcareous 
spar and fluor; the latter being the sub- 
stance ‘which is so generally known by the 
name of “ Derbyshire Spat,’+a beautiful 
mineral, and capable of forming handsome 
vases, and such like ornaments. This 
mineral is a compound of lime with a pecu- 
liar acid, which, from having been first 
found im it, was called “ fluoric acid.” 
Farey, im his ‘Mineral Survey of Derby- 
shire,’ enumerates no less than 280 mines, 
which had been, or were then (1811,) work- 
ing. 

Next in importance to the mines of the 
north of England, those in North Wales, 
in Flintshire, and in Denbighshfre, are the 
most productive : a small quantity is raised 
in Shropshire, and in the neighborhood of 
Tavisteck in Devonshire. ore has 
been found in different places in the Isle of 
Man, and mines Were worked there in the 
reign of Henry IV.; they were even in 
some activity as late as the early part of 
the Jast century, but they are now almost 

i It is found in the counties of 

own and Wicklow in small quantities, 
sufficient, however, to. be worth working. 
The lead mines of Scotland are more pro- 
ductive: The most important are those 
situated in the grauwacke, or slate-rocks, 
composing the range of hills which runs 
quite across the south of Scotland, from 
St. Abb’s Head, north of Berwick, and in 
that part of i called. Lead ,Hills and War- 
lock Head, on the borders of the counties 
of Lanark and Dumfries, north-east of 
Sanquhar. These mines were discovered 
in the year 1540, and have yielded iarge re- 
venues to the proprietors ever since. The 
veins traversé the grauwacke rock from 
north to south, and very considerably in 
thickness, some of the prineipal ones being 
from four to ten feet in width. At one time, 
the Susannah vein exhibited a mass of 
solid ore no less than fourteen feet thick ; 
this was probably a junction into jone of 
several small veins. Some years ago, the 
mines of Lead Hills and Warlock Head to- 

ether yielded about 2400 tons annually. 

ead has been wrought at Tyndrum, in 
Argyleshire, where the ore is found in a 
bed of quartz, which is part of a series of 
strata of the primary rock, mica slate ; and 
also at Strontian, in the same county, where 
the galena jtraverses ‘gneiss, the oldest of 
the primary strata. The produce of the 
different lead mines in Scotland was at one 
time estimated to amount to 4800 tons, but 
it has, of late years, fallen off very consi- 
derably. Mr. Taylor, in his ‘Records of 
Mining,’ gives an account of the quantity 
of lead raised from*the mines of Great 


Britain in the year 1828, which, he says, 


was the result of a careful inquiry amon 
those best acquainted with the subject. It 
is as follows : 


y Tons. 
North of England Mines. .. - 26,700 
Derbyshire and Shropshire, - 4,500 
Devonshire andCornwall- ~- 2,000 





Flintshire and Denhighshire - 12,000 











Scotland - = « “eta 
Ireland, Isle of Man, &c. «+ -500 
; 47,000 

Five years prior to this, the whole amount 


was only 36,000. 

Method of obtaining the Metal from the- 
Ore.—The ore, after having been properly 
broken, and separated as much as pessible 
from the vein-stones, is roasted im a furs 
nace, with a small quantity of coal, -in- 
order to expel the sulphur, and any other. 
volatile matter which it may contain. A Ger 
undergoing this process, it is taken to & 
blast turnace, of a peculiar construetion,. 
called an “ ore-hearth,” where, by a pow- 
erful heat, the ore is melted, and the metal 
separated from the dross, or slag, whielt 
swims on the surface ; the mass being fre- 
quently stirred, to facilitate the separation, 
for a period of from twelve to fifteen hours. 
There are various manipulations during 
the process, and these, together with a 
supply of fuel and of lime (which is added 
to facilitate the reduction), are- modified 
according to the nature of the ore, and re- 
quire much skill and tact on the part of 
the workman. The slags, still containing — 
a portion of lead, are subjected to another 


process of smeliing with coke in another 


furnace. In all these operations a-consi- 
derable quantity of the ore is volatilized, 
and condenses in the chimneys of the fur- 
nace: this, ‘which is called ‘‘smelters’ 
fame,” is collected from time to time, and 
the lead is extracted from it. 

The quantity of silver contained. in the 
greater part of the lead ore raised in te 
north of England is sufficient to render its 
extraction profitable. The. separation} of 
lead and silver is effected by the different 
degrees of attraction which the two metals 


| have for oxygen, the silver remaining un- 


altered, when exposed to the air of the 
atnivosphere at a high temperature ;_ where- 
as lead, under the same circumstances, 
becomes rapidly converted to a protoxide ; 
—that is, beeomes a new substance, com- 
posed of lead and a minimum quantity of 
oxygen, and which is commonly known by 
the name of “Jitharge.”’ The lead to be 
refined is placed in @ furn so construct 
ed as to admit of the ready Separation of 
the litharge as it is formed; it is melted 
and farther heated till it beeomes of a bright 
red, and then the blast of air is made to 
pass over it. This not only supphes the 
oxygen, but is sufficiently strong to swee 

away the oxide as it is formed, by whe! 

means a fresh surface of the melted lead 1s 
exposed: more lead is supplied, frony time 
to time, as the operation proceeds, .and, at 
the end of the ‘process, a cake of silver is 
found at the bottom of the furnace. ‘The 
lead is recovered from the litharge,; by # 
very simple process, which consists im 
mixing it with coal, and exposing it to a 
strong heat: the carbon of the coal has a 
stronger attraction for foxygen than lead 
has, and therefore separates it from the 
litharge, leaving the pure metal, which- ig 
run out into moulds to form the pigs, or 
bars, in which shape it is "Srenighe to 
market. This process of extracting the 
silver from the lead was not intre 

in the north of England mines till the reign 
of William‘and Mary. 

The working of lead mines in Great 
‘Britain dates from « remote period. The 
mines in Derbyshire, it is supposed, were. 
wrought im the time of the s; the 

roofs of which are derived from blocks or 
ae of lead which have been dw 
Roman inserip upon them.. 
this kind Was discovered on 
‘Moor in the year 1977, and the 
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tion of the 
is the following: “The Sixth Legion in- 
seribe this in memory of the Emperor 
Adrian.” Another bar was mét with near 
Matlock in 1783, the inscription of which 
has been translated as follows: “ ‘The pro- 
perty of Lucius Aruconius. Verecundus, 
merchant of London.” The Saxons and 
Danes, it is supposed, were also engaged 
in working the mines of Derbyshire, from 
the designation of the Odin Mine, at Castle. 
ton, which it is conjectured was so called 
from the name of the northern deity. 

Uses of Lead.—-Besides the various pur- 
posés to which it is applied in its pure 
state, lead is employed in many different 
ways in combination with other sub. 
stances. The sulphuret of lead—that is, 
the common ore, galena—is made use of, 
without any previous preparation, as a 
glazing for coarse pottery. The protoxide, 
or litharge, enters largely into the compo- 
sition of flint-glass, which it renders more 
fusible, transparent, and uniform. Com. 
bined with another proportion of oxygen, 
it forms Red-Lead, wiich is «iso used in 
the manuiacture of -flint-glass, and as a 
paint. White Lead, which is so exten- 
sively used as a paint, is a combination of 
the metal with oxygen and carbonic. acid. 
Sugar of Lead, which is used very largely 
in several manufactures, particularly in 
calico printing, and also in medicine es an 
external application, isa compound of jead 
and acetous acid, or vinegar. It is so called 
from having a remarkably sweet taste : it 
is well known, as well as most of the com. 
binations of lead, to be a deadly poison. 
Of the 45,000 tons of lead which may be 
estimated as the average produce of the 
mines of the United Kingdom, abot:t one- 
third is exported. In the year ending 
January 5, 1833, the exports were as {ol- 
lows : 





"Tons. 
In pigs, and rolled, and shot, ~ 12,181 
Litharge- - - ~ - -) + 2 433 
Wyte Geads. 28m lie vce 652 
OE SS ee ee 396 
Beeed: Dpe ole ee oo 5 286 





Total - - 13,898 
, The countrigs to which that quantity 
was exported were,— 
Tons, 
' Dnited States of America - - 4,896 
+ East Indies and China - . - 2,980 


Russiaand Sweden - - - - 1,951 
Germany - - +--+ - - - 684 
MES Bhai te Heihenhe eo BBG 
West Indies - - - - - - 514 


British North America - - - 480 
The Netherlands -. - - - .- 456 
Cape of Good Hope and Africa 435 


New South Wales - - - - 223 
Italy and the Levant- - . - 226 
Spain and Portugal. - - . 226 


Other places in lesser quantities 351 





Total - -~ 13,898 
No species of property, perhaps, has un- ' 








dergone so great a deterioration in so short 
a time as that of lead mines. In the year 
1809, the market-price of lead in bars was 
£31 3s. per ton; and, according to the 
tables given by Mr. Macculloch in his 
‘Commercial Dictionary,’ the average price 
for the ten years ending 181/) was £27 
14s. 6d. “It rose to £31 in thie year 1814, 
wheh speculations at the cloge of the war 
raised the value of many of our “native 
products; but the average of the ten years 
ending 1820 was £23 6s. 6d. A sudden 
fall took place five year s aflerwards, for in 
1825 the price was £2'5 6s., and the follow- 





From that extreme depression it has, par- 
tially recovered, the present market price 
being about £18»per ton. This extraor- 
dinary fall was occasioned by a sudden 
inerease of supply from the lead mines of 
Spnin. These mines are situated in An- 
dalusia, partly in a range of mountains to 
the north of Jaen, near Linares, but chiefly 
in another range which lies between Jaen 
and the city of Garnada, and on the south- 
ern slope of them. We know little about 
these mines beyond their locality, for the 
geology of Spain is as yet very imperfectly 
understood. Bowles, who lees in the 
year 1776, describes the mines to the north 
of Jaen to have been worked by the Moors, 
und says that the mountains are pierced 
by shaits in all directions; that there are 
two great veins which pass through gra- 
nitie rock, which vary considerably in 
richness; and that at one time one of the 
mines produced in a year more than ull the 
lead: mines of Saxony together had done in 
twelve years. But it is the mines in the 
mountains of Granada from which the 
recent great supply has been obtained. 
The ore lies near the surface, and is there- 
fore obtained without much exervise of 
skill, or expense of labor and machinery. 
Mr. Witham says, that “the metalliferous 
limestone 6f the south of Spain is so rich 
in galena as to furnish, even in the present 





imperfect state of mining in that country, 
about 20,000 tons of lead annually. France 
has some lead mines in Britany, Languedoc, 
Alsace, and other parts of her territory, but 
imports the greater part of her consump- 
tion, and chiefly from Spain; England 
having sent only 70 tons to France out of 
the 13,898 exported in 1832. There ‘are 
many lead mines in Saxony, Bohemia, Sile- 
sia, and other parts of Germany. Although 
the exports to the United States from this 
country are so considerable, they are not 
without ores of that metal in their own 
country. The mines are situated in Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and on the Fever 
and Missouri river in the Western States ; 
the richest being in the latter country. The 
total produce in 1829 exceeded 6000 tons. 





{From the New-York American.] 

Cooxine By Gas.—This new application of 
Gas seems to us of great promise, for economy, 
comfurt and safety. We had heard nothing of it 
until a few evenings ago, on the invitation of Mr. 
LI. Suydam, President of the Manhattan Gas 
Works, we had an opportunity, at his house, both 
of secing the process of cooking, and verifying the 
fact that what was thus cooked, was “well 
done,” even though not “ quickly done.” 

The apparatus is of great simplicity. A circular 
or elliptical burner of such dimensions as may be 
needed-~in a large family several of different di- 
mensions would be required-—is constructed, piere- 


ed with numerous and very small apértures, so that | 


all the gas that passes may certainly be consum- 
ed. Inthe centre of the circle, is a permanent per- 
pendicular spit, on which the joint to be roasted is 
impaled, a sheet iron funnel-shaped chimney, large 
enough at the bottom to include. the lights, and 
tapering upwards so as to concentrate and re- 
flect the heat, is. then placed over the whole, 
and the cook may go about any other business, 
for the next two or three hours, fully assured on 
coming back at the end of that time, of finding the 
meat well cooked. But this is not all. Over the 
funnel shaped chimney is placed a large tin vessel 
divided horizontally into two compartments—the 
lower one servit:gasa kottle to: boil water, the up- 








year it fell to £1,9; and it kept falling 


per as a vessel in which to boil meats or vegetables, 





~ 


roasting, will also suffice for boiling the water, and 
cooking the vegetables. The cost for fuel of such 
a fire, as we saw, by which a 12lb piece of. beet 
was roasting, was stated by the superintendent, 
Mr, Barlow, at two cents an hour—or six cents for 
the whole period for cooking dinner—add to this 
the further economical advantage, that you only 
light your fire when you want it, and extinguish it 
the moment it has fulfilled its purpose, and we haye 
a strong argument on the score of cheapness. 

kt is obvious that any number of these burners 
may be arranged—all to be supplied by one main 
leader—and as the cost of these fixtures is small, 
and only the gas actually used is paid for, it would 
be expedient always to have several of them. 
Ofcourse the value of this new application of 
gas depends upon proper care in the use of the appa- 
ratus, and on the part of the company, in the prepa- 
ration and purification of the gas. As to the first, 
the whole thing is so simple, that except thro’ wil- 
fulness there could be no mistake, and as to the 
purification of the gas, the interest of the company 
would be so great in seeing to that, as upon its free. 
dom from smell and brightness in burning, its gen- 
eral use would essentially depend—that little need 
be apprehended on that score. 

Upon the whole"we confess ourselves amazingly 
taken with this kind of fuel—and recommend to 
our friends to ascertain, at the works of the Man- 
hattan Gas Company, the cost, and the advantages 
particularly in hot weather, of such kitchen fires! 


—y 





Hyprostaric Pressure on THr Eyes 
or Wuaes.—Admitting a cubic foot of 
fresh water weighs sixty-five pounds, and 
the same measure of sea water, sixty-six 
and a half, the pressure on the bodies of 
marine animals must indeed be great. 
Were a cubic foot of the latter to weigh 
exactly sixty-six pounds, at the depth of 
8400 feet, the pressure must be the enor: 
mous weight of 554,400 pounds. Whales 
have ocdbsionally run out fourteen warps 
of a hundred fathoms each, which, if the 
descent be perpendicular, is just equal to 
8400 feet. However, it is probable that 
this course is usually at an inclination of 
between seventy and eighty degrees from 
a vertical line, but arriving nevertheless, 
at depths much beyond ordinary sound. 
ings. Supposing the eye of the whale 
exposes to the water six square inches in 
its entire superficies, when the monster 
dives to the depth to which it has been 
assumed that he has the power of going, 
the hydrostatic pressure on the eye will 
be equal to 23,100 pounds. Six square 
inches are the twenty-fourth part ‘of a 
square foot; and at 8400 feet, the weight 
being 554,400 pounds, it follows, there- 
fore, that the eye resists the force or pres- 
sure of just 23,100 pounds. 


When a tightly corked bottle. is sunk 
one hundred fathoms, at sea, the cork has 
invariably been forced in, and the bottle 
found full of water, when brought to the 
surface. If the cork be capped wtih 
sealing wax, on coming up it will be in- 
verted, the sealed end being downward. 
On the other hand, if nothing‘is a plied, 
then the cork will generally have . hori- 








zontal position. These experiments, how- 


ever, have béen so frequently made, that 
they have ceased i nerictumneies to 








philosophers.—[Sc. Tracts.] 
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‘TABLE, ° 
Showing the proper number of turns or 
' twists to an inch in Cotton Warp for every 
degree of fineness, or number of skeins 

to the pound, from 1 to 200. 


1) 5. _/)3127-53)/61)/39.06 
2).'7.07|/32|28.28||62|39.37 
3] 8.66]/33)28.72)|63|39.68 
4|10. ||34|29.15|/64|40. 
511.18|/35|29.57||65/40.3 
6112.241/36/30. |166|40.62 
7;13.22|'37/30.41|67|40.92 
8|14.14|/38/30.82|/68/41.28 
9/15. |/39/31.22/}69/41.53 
10|15.81|/40,31.62/}70/41.83 
11}16.58)/41/32.01|/71/42.12 
12/17.32],42)32.4 ||72|42.42 
13/18.2 ||43)32.83/|73|42.72 
14|18.72||44)33.16||74|43.01 
15}19.36)/45/33.541|75/43.3 
16,20. ||46)33.91)|76/43.58 
17/20.61||47/34.26|7/43.87 
18)21.21}/48)34.71)|78/44.13 
19/21.79]}49)35. _||79/44.41 
20|22.35)/50/35.35|)80)44.72 
21/22.91//51)35.7 |181|45. 
22}23.45]|52136.05|/82!45.27 
23/23.97||53 36.41)/83)45.55 
24)24.13)|54|36.74 
25|25, ||55/37.08 
26|25.5 ||56|37.41 
27|25.98||57|37.71 
28126.45|/58/38.07 
29}26.92//59)38.4 
30127.15|/60;38.72 





91;47.69 
92147.95 
93/48.22 
94|48.47 
9548.73 
97/49.24 
98|49.49 
99'49.74 
100/50. 
105|51.28 
110|52.43 
115,553.61 
120,54.77 
125|55.90 
130)57. 
185,58.07 
14059. 
145/60.2 
150,61.23 
155/62.24 
160|63.24 
165|64.22 
170|65.19 
175;66.12 
180)67.08 
185/68. 
190|68.92 
195 69.82 
200 70.86 





34/45.82 
8546.09 
3646.36 
37)/46.63 
38)46.9 

39|47.17 
90)47.4 









































Mx. S. Brypensurcu: Sir,—A diffi- 
culty is often experienced in cotton 
spinning manufactories, not only at their 
first starting, but frequently afterwards, 
owing to the overseer not knowing how 
to calculate the precise quantity of twist 
for any given number or size of yarn. 
To remedy this difficulty, you may in- 
sert, if you think proper, the’ enclosed 
table in the Mechanics’ Magazine, which 
will show the number of turns or twists 
per inch, to make the yarn to be spun 
agree in its proportion of twist with the 
sample given. ’ 

Example. ‘The most approved quanti- 
ty of twist, or rate of twisting, within the 
circle of my acquaintance, is 20 turns 
per inch for warp yarn No. 16, and 
other numbers. in proportion. Now, to 
come at this proportion, I extract the 
square root of the number to be spun 
and multiply it by 5, and the product is 
the number of turns required. Suppose 
the number of the yarn required to be 
spun is 64—then the square root of 64 
is 8, which, multiplied by 5, gives 40 for 
the appropriate number of turns to the 
inch for yarn No, 64—and the same of 
any other number. ; 

I have given the fractional parts of 
the number of turns in decimals, omitting 
what is over 2 places, or omitting thou- 
sandth parts of a turn, as so small a 
fraction of a turn can be of no conse- 
quence. Your obedient servant, 

Avucustus Green, 

Scituate, R. I. 


Remarks.—The communication and 
table from Mr. Green, I think, cannot 


‘fail-to be acceptable to cotton manufac.’ 








overseers of spinning rooms who knew 
how to come at the knowledge it con- 
tains. Mr. G.’s table, I would notice, 
however, giving a little more twist than [ 
have been in the habit of giving, when 
engaged in cotton manufacturing, but this 
is mere matter of opinion, I have no 
doubt that 20 turns to the inch to No, 20, 
which is the proportion of twist that I 
have given, will make’ rather the smooth- 
est goods, but 20 turns to No. 16 will 
have the advantage in strength ; but this 
table can be adjusted to any quantity of 
twist. The principle is, that am inch of 
cotton thread is a cylinder an inch long, 
and the solid contents of two cylinders of 
the same length are to each other as the 
square of theirfdiameters. Hence, if a 


thread of No. 16 be of a given diameter, 
one of half the diameter wou!d have 


but one fourth of the weight, and conse-. 
quently would be No. 64. But the 
quantity of twist requires to be in the 
direct proportion to the diameter. 

In Mr. G.’s table, he allows 20 turns 
to the inch of No. 16, which is equal 
to the square root of 16, multiplied by 5, 
and the proportion will held good with 
any other number by multiplying its root 
by the same multiplier, and the relative 
quantity of twist may be varied by 
using any other multiplier. For ex- 
ample: If it were wished to give No. 
16 only 16 turns, then as the root of 16 
multiplied by 4 equals 16, the root of 
any other number, multiplied by 4, would 
give the same proportion of twist. If in- 
stead of multiplying by 4 or by 5, any 
intermediate fractional part between 4 
and 5, as 4'8, or 4°5, be used, the twist 
may be varied accordingly. Multiplying 
the root of the number of yarn by 4-5, 
or 44, gives a small fraction over 20 turns 
to the inch of yarn No. 20. 

S. Brypenspureu. 





Oxy Men ann Women.—“ What a difficult 
thing it is to know how to become old! I fear [ 
am becoming an old woman,” said the celebrated 
Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Pitt. “Iam glad of it,” 
was the answer, ‘for, my Lord, I was afraid you 
were becoming an old man, which I am sure is a 
much worse thing.” “Oh, that I were but an old 
woman,” said old General S——— to Dr. Brookes, 
“J should then have both the gay and the old of 
my sex about me—one bringing one thing to amuse 
me, and another bustling away upon my little er- 
rands and business; whereas now, as an ald man 
my old companions, with whom I used to be jolly | 
and cheerful, neglect me—never visit me—they are 
afraid to see that state of calamity and decrepitude 
to which they themselves may be reduced.” 





An English penny, placed out at compound in- 
Mowery woe | yr cent. at the birth of 
Christ, would, in the year 1786, have produced 
the enormous sum of 290,991 ,000,000,000,000,000,. 
000,000,000,000,000/. sterling, which would make 
about 1100 millions of globes the size of our / 
in-solj At single interest it would have: 
prod only %s. 6d.—[Boston Mercantile.} 


turers, as I have found but very few | 













[From the London Penny Magazine) 
GioucesTeR Cueess.—In the ap 
tion of this cheese, the milk is, in the 
instance, put into a cheese-cowl (which is 
a large deep tub) with two. teacupsful of 
rennet. A ball of annatto is then dipped 
in the milk and rubbed on a piece of 
pantile, which is washed into the milk till 
the color is as high as required. The 
quantity of annatto is regulated by the 
wishes of the cheesefactor, some likin; 
more than others. Originally only a small 
quantity was employed, to induce the be- 
hef that the cheese was rich, and to pre- 
vent its being discovered that skimmed 
milk had been used. But now almost all 
the cheese is highly colored; and the 
color is no criterion @f the goodness of the 
article. - After an hour has elapsed, the 
milk is converted into curd; this is cut 
with a cheese-knife, which is about four- 
teen inches in length, and has two edges: 
it is cut gently at first, and then very small. 
It is suffered to remain ten minutes, when 
the milkmaid puts her arms into the cowl 
and draws the curd gently towards her, 
turning ® over in the whey. She after- 
wards draws it again towards her to 
dip out the whey, which is strained 
through a sieve, and the small pieces of 
curd that are strained from *t are returned 
to the cowl. The curd is then put into 
vats, in which cloths had been previously 
laid. ‘The vats are placed one on another, 
and put in a cheese-press for ten minutes, 
a vessel having previously been placed 
underneath the press to catch the expressed 
whey. After this, the curd is taken ont 
of the vats and broken small, and some 
hot whey is poured over it. The curd is 
then drawn to the side of the cowl to drain 
from the whey, which is ladled off and 
strained so that no curd may be wasted. 
Then the curd is again put into the vats, 
and they are pressed one on another; any 
curd that is pressed over the edges ¢ ‘ 
vats being put in the middle of the vats to 
make the mass as firm as possible. In an 
hour the vats are taken out of the preag to 
have dry cloths, after which they remain 
in the press till night, when the compressed 
curd is taken out of the vats, turned and 
salted, and then replaced in the press, and 
there remains till morning, when it is salted, 
and also again the following evening. Th e 
second morning the cloths are taken off, 
but the cheeses are left in the vats seven 
or eight days, being turned night and 
morning. After that, they are put on the 
-floor of the cheese-loft, (which is a large 
room on purpose for keeping cheese,) and 
turned every day for three weeks or a 
month. In two months the cheeses are 
scraped and painted. The paint is a red 
powder, which is strewed over the cheeses 
-and rubbed on them with the hand. In 
three months, they are what is techni 
cued “ready,” and are fit for the cheese- 
actor. 
The whey that drained from the curd, 
during the process.of cheesemaking, i 


into trendles (a sort of tub) and suffered 
to remain ail the next iy han 





) 18 put 
9 seni Ul the next day, when i 
and the residue is given to a 
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‘mixin’ salt 






an hour. When ‘it is cold, four 
‘stomachs are put toa gallon of the 





in six weeks it is fit for use. 
Ne vipa. a Gloucester cheese, the vats, 
. which are made of elm, are thirteen inches 
‘diameter, and about two inches anda 
Ralf in depth : for double Gloucester cheese, 
: ‘Same diameter, and twice, or more than 
twice the depth. All the dairy utensils, 
after being used, are washed with tepid 
«Water, and then scalded. In making the 
double Gloucester cheese, and those that 
are called “ truckles,” the same method is 
pursued, except that more care is used in 
pressing the curd into the vats, which, for 
such cheeses, have three perforations to let 
the whey drain off; and bandages of cheese- 
cloth are put round when the curd is above 
the vat: Sage-cheese is made by pounding 
sage and straining the juice into a pail of 
milk, to which rennet is then added. The 
same process is observed as for other cheese 
till the time when the warm-whey should be 
poured upon it, when it is broken up with 
‘as much of the simple curd as the milk- 
‘maid considers necessary, and treated as 
other cheese. ‘To make the richest cream- 
cheeses, the thickest cream must be taken, 
and put, with a little salt, into'a straining- 
cloth, which is hung up twelve hours, in 
order that the whey may drop from it. 
When it is taken from the cloth, it is put 
between two pewter-plates, with a weight 
on the upper one, and turned daily during 
five or six days. ‘These cheeses can only 
be made in this manner in warm weather, 
The milk that the cows give when they 
are first turned into the fields in the spring, 
and when they are afterwards pastured in 
fields that have been newly mown, yields 
nearly as much curd again as at any other 
period; andit is also much richer. The 
principal season for making the thin cheese 
‘ as from April to November; and that for 
making the thick; May, June, and the be- 

ginning of July. 

In different districts, the produce of cows 
differs very much; but, in the Vale of 
Gloucester, from 34 to 44 cwt. per cow is 
considered a fair annual average return. 
The same cow, on different pastures, will 
yield milk of very different qualities ; from 
one will be made rank and unpleasant 
cheese, while the other will be. fine and 
rich, An estimate of the profit -and ex- 
penses of a farm for twenty cows can be, 
from the continual variation in the state of 
the times and local circumstances, of course 
only an approximation towards the truth. 
But the following, made in the Vale of 
Gloucester in 1835, where the land is rich 
and excellent, is as accurate an annual 
average statement as the nature of the 
subject will admit : 





Rent of 40 acres, at 50s., for pasture. .... £1 
————— 20 acres for hay... .....seeesees 
© acess of atsite, for potatoes. ... 
» 12s, an acre... .....- . 


Making hay, 
Carrying 
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‘an egg, and then boiling | 


‘brine, with bay leaves and ‘slices of lemon. 


| occasion may require. 


CAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Sin Ged Se. TO 
Rennet,and paint.....-. kee se Pc wakiees 140 
Interest of money laid out in stock and im- 





, reckoning each cow at from . 
to 10/., and chance of loss.......... 20 0 0 
a | RAR SSR ae Rb isse sgavtee sss 87 11 7 
£366 0 0 

Cheese, 4 tons, at 4 cwt. each cew, and at 
44s. per cwt........ se kas bis matin ere ed £176 0 0 
Value of whey... .....seeeeeees tae 2 00 
Pasture of colts and sheep. ............. woo 
Profit Of Calvee... 2.00 cece cocceceescoce 30 0 «0 
IES sic citi Bibire's shige ct Sh buco ptascecee SO, Oe 
UNS cs Uinta ti bibepiiocaiomce bik cemeee 5 0 0 
UMOOR. ohne «lee. o ates syn nsec obc.0s4 2 0 0 


The capital necessary for the purchase 
of stock for such a farm would, according 
to present prices, be about 300/. ; but as it 
is not prudent that the whole of the capital 
should be expended, a man who had only 
that sum should take a smaller farm, and 
reserve a part for the payment of work- 
people, and other incidental expenses 
which would be. required before much 
profit was derived from the faym. From 
the depressed state of agriculture, the 
present time is not by any means auspi- 
cious for the commencement of business as 
a dairy-farmer. The requisite dairy utensils 
will cost about 25/. 





Bewent’s Improved, Triangular, Expand- 
ing Cultivator, or Horse Hoe. [Com- 
municated for the New-York Farmer, 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. | 














The above drawing is taken from one 
made for Mr. Bement’s own use, with only 
three shares or teeth, and made very light, 
to be drawn by a small pony. The usual 
size has three shares and two-scarifiers. 
The shares are double pointed, having one 
point at the top and another at the bottom, 
and are attached to the stock by a small 
screw-bolt and nut in the middle, so that 
when one point breaks, or is worn out, by 
turning the other end down, a new point or 
share is presented. A. larger or smaller 
share may also be attached to the stock as 
The shares may 








0 }| the roller or wheel, and with it the. beam, 


can be regulated to any height required ; 

and by raising or towing the hook, the line 

of draught can be adjusted accordingly.. 
The sides may also be set wider or narrow- 

er, to suit any occasion. 

In putting in such grains as are proper 
to be ploughed in, as barley, oats and peas, 
the larger shares may be used. The shates 
can be replaced by. scatifiers, which ‘are 
useful for cleaning out quack and other 
troublesome weeds, as well as scarifying 
meadows, previous to a top dressing of 
manure. 

This cultivator or horse hoe is, in pro- 
portion to its cost, perhaps as valuable an 
implement as can be had on a farm, serving, 
as it does, a variety of uses, and being in 
all cases light and convenient to use; and 
I should think by the number of orders Mr. 
B. is receiving, it is coming rapidly as well 
as deservedly into use. 





Improved Short Horns. By H.C. [For 
the New-York Farmer. ] 


The British Farmer's Magazine, for 
April, 1835, has been received, but is ra 
ther barren of interesting matter. ' A con- 
siderable portion as heretofore is occupied 
with British statistics and politics, by a 
writer who seems to be endued with an 
inexhaustible ductility of writing, and 
whose speculations, which have sio interest 
here, remind us of the calculations of the 
extent te which a single grain of gold may 
| be drawn or hammered out, if the means 
of its extension were equal to its capacity. 
| ‘This number, however, contains a letter 
| from an American correspondent, whom we 

are not able to identify, but who shows him- 
self an inquisitive and experimental agri- 
culturist. The subject is the “ Acclima- 
tion of the Improved Short Horns.” As 
the lette» touches on matters of much in- 
terest and curiosity, we subjoin it. It is ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Henry Berry, the editor 
of the Magazine. 

“‘Sir,—The only apology I can offer for 
this intrusion on both your time and atten- 
tion, inust rest on the interest and sympa: 
thy common to those who are pursuing 
the same subject with the same views; and 
when an individual like yourself isso much 
in advance of his contemporaries, he neces- 
sarily becomes subject to the tax of inqui- 
ry. Under these impressions have I ven- 
tured on a correspondence in which I feel 
there is but too much of selfishness, though 
I sometimes indulge the hope that you 
may possibly feel an interest in the progress 
of your favorite animals, the improved 
short horns, in this country, together with 
the wonderful facility with which they 
have adapted themselves to a climate 
whose variations will sometimes range as 


ty-four hours ; whose winter is rigorously 
cold and protracted, and whose summers 
are excessively warm and debilitating ; the 
one sinking the mercury of Fah. thermo- 
meter 10° below zero, and the other raising 
it to 85° and 95° of heat in the shade! 
Add to this the fact that little or no provi- . 
sion of: sueculent food, roots, &c. ig made. 














_ By the peculiar construction of the clevis, |] consequently confined to dry hay for, 
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also be replaced by scarifiers. | for stock in this country, and that aol 
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much as 50° of the thermometer in twen-, 














seven months in the year, which is gene- 
‘tally “ fed out” to them en the snéw, with: 
out even a hovel to stand under by day or 
by night. To such exposures and hard- 
ships was I obliged to submit my cattle, 
before I could convince the farmers around 
me that their fine appearance and high 
condition were not the result of pampering 
care and attention. Ignorance and preju- 
dice were both arrayed against me, and 
envy stood close at their heels in case of 
SUCCESS. 

“T ednsentéd to piace a very fine young 
cow on the farm of a neighbor, there to be 
wintered with his two-year-old stock, and 
in all réspects to fare as they did. She 
was placed with tlie young cattle in Sep- 
tember, and in October they were driven on 
toa side hill, with a western aspect, there 
to winter on the snow, fed with nothing 
but hay, which was fed out to them twice 
a day, without house, shed, or barn of atiy 
description, to shelter them. The situation 
Was well choseri for the object; it was a 
¢old and bleak exposure, in-full view of the 
Village, and at the crossing of two roads 
which were much travelled. By the 10th 
of November our winter commenced in 
earnest ; the ground was covered with 
show ; aiid rémaindd so iintil the 19th of 
March ; hor was the cow released from her 
winter quarters. until the 10th of May, 
when she was turned out to grass in pre- 
cisely the same high condition as when fitst 
drivett to het Wititer statidii. So much for 
adclitiation and fine constitution. 

_“From my childhood I have been enthu- 
siastically fond of animals, and have com- 
muned muclhi with them ; from the puerile. 
objects of pigeons and poultry, I passed to 
thé nidre importaiit stock of % farm, where 
in tum my hands have been occupied by 
the unpromising Alderney, the pretty Dev- 
on, the imposing Hereford; and at present 
hy the valuable family of itprayed short 

orns; which latter have been drawn 
from the yards of and ; 
These are the sources from which I have 
drawn my present stock, with an occasion- 
al cross from the imported bull Admiral, 
sired by North Star, dam by Comet, which 
was sent by Sir Isaac Coffin a present to 
the state of Massachusetts. You will 
perhaps hardly be prepared for the fact, 
that the animals derived from ’s stock 
are decidedly superior to those from ’s 
—better in constitution, in form, and in 
their dairy qualities. 

“Tam, sir, thus particular in my history 
of these animals, not because they are 
mine, but because you are well acquainted 
with the yards from which I drew them ; 
and the knowledge of how they have 
proved in this country, compared with 
—8, may be useful, as all facts are to 
an mquirmg mind. ——’s stock have 
been remarkable for their deep milkine— 
more so, I think, than that of ‘any other in 
the country. 

“I have been much embarrassed } 

; y a 
bull’s (from ——’s stock) great uncertain. 
ty, and I much doubt if he ever sired over 
a dozen or. fifteen calves in a. season, 
A’ son of his is hut one degree better ; 


and s0 it has been with others of this fa- 

















mily after they have become three: years’ 
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old, Tthink you once owned the dane Is 








that would account for such-inability ? My 
bulls are not kept high; they are put to 
hay in October, and are kept up until the 
middle of August, and then run to gfass 
about two months. I do not grain them, 
or bestOw any particular management on 
them during the season: I should feel 
greatly indebted to you for any advice you’ 
are disposed to give me in relation to this 
subject; or if willing to give me an ac- 
court of your own method of raising, 
feeding, and treatirig a bull calf; it would 
be exceedingly valuable to me, and I should 
consider ita great favor. If attended with 
less trouble to yourself than a private let- 
ter, perhaps you will favor the readers of 
the British Farnier’s Magazine with an 
article on the subjeet of the want of vigor 
so often found in high-bred animals, It 
would be interesting to trace the course of 
ui-arid-dii breeding step vy step, Mm its effects 
on the animal econoniy: I have some 


| times thought that its effects wefe pereep- 


tible on the frame or bone of the animal, 
ther on the museles, then on the glands, 
afterwards on the getiera} constitution, and 
lastly on the very intestines themselves ; 
but with me this is little more than yan- 
kee guessing ; with you it is matter of sci- 
ence and experimetit. Your several most 
valuable essays on improving and breeding 
stock, I have; but I think nene of them 
describe the course of in-and-in breeding. 
I have myself, with pigs, watched this in- 
and-in breeditig as far as it has been prac- 
tised, six times between brothers and sis- 
ters, and the last produce fatted easiest ; 
this I do not understand. 

“ Residing as I do in a country scarce- 
ly acquaitited with the first principles of 
breeding, and where indeed its seience is 
almost matter of ridicule, I feel at times 
an anxiety lest I am losing ground; and 
that some general defect may creep into 
my herd until it becomes a characteristic 
feature no longer to be detected by com- 
parison, for such I believe is, frequently 
the case with those whose opportunity of 
comparing is, either from circumstances or 
conceits, confined to their own yards. Of 
course I can see but very few high bred 
animals, and my own are seldom seen by 
any who are competent to criticise the nicer 
and more finished points of high breeding. 
You will not therefore wonder at the anx- 
iety and distrust consequent on thy insu- 
lated situation; and the value I attach to 
correct portraits of approved animals, which 
at once address the eye, and leave so much 
less than the most able description could do 
to the filling up of the imagination. And 
here, sir, let me acknowledge the great as- 
sistance I have received from the excellent 
portrait of one of your cows, which ap- 
peared in the August number of the Brit- 
ish Farmer’s Magazine, which, while it af- 
fordedt me a clear comprehension of your 
beau-ideal of a short horn, was an admira- 
ble illustrar:on of your valuable remarks 
on campactness Cf form, and that symmetry 
of parts which reclly constitute weight ; 
whereas, it is but too ‘fen the case, that 
the animal of . extravaga%t disproportion 
in some one or more points, atches the 
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of form, is, after all, very unsatisfactory 
it is still to be embodied by the imag 
tion of the reader; and could these ¢rea 
tions of the fancy be seen, they would gen 
erally be the fac-similes of some favorite 

figure or style of animal at home. It is, 

therefore, that I attach so much importatice 

and value to the pencil, as the best possi- 

ble mode of conveying-a correct idea of éx- 

cellence it form; and feel exceedingly 

anxious that all the portraits published in 

that valuable work, the British Farmer's 

Magazine, should possess the same fidelity 

and correctness as that which there repre- 

sents your Own cow. 

“Thave justreceived, fiom Mr. J. Eliman’s 
flock, half a dozen most beautiful ewes, and 
a very fine stout large yearlme ram, and 
judging from this animal I 'showld think he 
had regained the vigor and cofistitution 
which were so deficient in his fathe?’s,and 
that too, he says, without recourse to the 
“Hampshire cross.” I mention this be- 
cause I remember your five days’ visit to 
Mr. Coke’s, where you make allusion to 
his flock of South-Down breed. I had 
intended pursuing the same course; but 
the ram will give the constitution and har- 
diness necessary for this chmate. The ewes 
are most fashionable and finished speci- 
mens of high breeding, and may not per- 
haps stand our severe seasons. Animals, 
however, become wonderfully acclimated, 
and, I am inclined to think, much hardier, 
here, after a few years, than they.are when 
imported. Our horses most certainly en- 
dure what would kill an English work- 
horse. ‘The merino sheep suffered much 
at first, but our present flocks are as healthy 
as such formed animals can be. And the 
short-horns of earliest importation do better 
than those of more recent arrival—of 
course I speak of the descendants, and not 
the animals themselves, though these even 
become hardier. And with these facts, I 
have thought that when the blood has been 
kept pure and the stock not depreciated im 
this country, that the English breeder 
might make perhaps an importation or an 
exchange with this country, that would 
materially add to the hardihood of his ani- 
mals. The very suggestion may sound 
like presumption to an English herder.; 
but I pray you to remember that I have 
reference only to the effect of climate *here 
on your own excellent materials.. For in- 
stance, Mr. Ellman has sent what he. con- 
siders a good selection of animals suitable 
to breed together. Now, I have no doubt 
that iif three, or rather in five years, I shall 
have infinitely hardier sheep than any im 
Mr. Ellman’s own flock. And I presume 
I have better constitutioned short-horns 
than those in England; for though I feed 
no hay Jiberally, with a few raw potatoes 
to correct the state of the animal’s bowels, 
yet I never pamper or feed’ high ; and 
though I house them at night, I turn them 
out all day on the snow, where: they run 
and frolic with the real enjoyment of ani- 
mal life. Nor are they pinched:ordrawn 
up by our cold and severe seasons, but arg 
straight and upheaded...*. . ft) 9u 

“ Since my.arrival of a 
seems to bea strong desire to import more 
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and I have suggested toone gentleman, 








Coke's flock, and breed against me; and 
he so far. listens to it as to request I would 
ascertain the cost of half a dozen yearling 
ewes, and a buck of his best. Perhaps, 
should you find time to favor me with a 
line, you would mention the cost, if you 


’. know it. 


“Where is Coate’s supplement to his 
Herd Book? I look for it impatiently. 
“ Very respectfully yours, _ 





« State of New-York, U. S., 
Noy. 1834.” 


This letter was a private letter, and as 
such we forbear any extended comment 
upon it. Under these circumstances we 
are ata loss to know on what principle the 
editor could satisfy himself in giving it to 


, the public; excepting as he may have felt 


himself at liberty to follow the prevalent 
fashion ; for all honorable confidence seems 
in a great degree broken up, and private 
letters and letters of the most confidential 
character are daily, and without compunc- 
tion, under a new code of morals, given 
to the public. This letter, it cannot be de- 
nied, is. sufficiently fanciful to satisfy the 
most imaginative. 

The wintering of the short-horn cow 
upon a snow bank, under a bleak and most 
inclement exposure, and her coming out in 
the same high condition in which she be- 
gan the winter, does not appear very deci- 
sive forthe object for which it is referred to, 
as it seems the cow, though of foreign 
stock, was a native of the country, and so 


' from her birth was accustomed to the cli- 


mate of the country ; nor is it without good 
reason that we wish to be informed wheth- 
er the other young cattle wintered with 
her came out in proportionally good condi- 
tion. If they had not, we think the fact 
would have been stated. 

The want of vigor, or power of procrea- 
tion, in the high bred bulls, is a well un- 
derstood fact; and a pretty serious incon- 
venience, as’some of us have found to our 
cost. That this defect is to be attributed 
to the system of breeding in-and-in is not 
so well established, though we are not dis- 
posed to controvert it; but the “ yankee 
guessing,” by which this writer, who cer- 
tainly is an intelligent man, proposes to 
trace the effects of this system of breeding 
in-and-in upon the animal economy, and 
concludes that “its first. effects were per- 
ceptible on the frame or bone of the animal, 
then on the muscles, then on the glands, 
afterwards on the general constitution, and 
lastly on the very mtestines themselves,” 
ean scarcely be considered as any thing 
else, we design no offence, than pure moon- 
shine. 

The assertion “ that ’s stock have 
been remarkable for their deep milking, 
more so, I think, than that of any other in 
the country,” is a bold assertion, and one to 
which we at once demur. It is too late in 





the day to establish this point by a simple 


declaration,—we ask for, we demand, the 
proof; and if gentlemen expect to be be 
lieved, they will'be prompt to give it. Not 
long since I respectfully requested of the 
liberal and munificent proprietors of the 
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improved-short horns in this. country, to 
give us some exact and authenticated 
statements of the produce of their fine 
cows in milk and butter and cheese. Why 
do they not do it? It isa matter of easy 
ascertainment, and the result is of great 
pubiic importance. 1 took occasion at that 
time to give a list of native cows, most of 
which had come under my own observa- 
tion, with detailed and fully certified state- 
ments of their product. Let the cham- 
‘pions and owners of the improved short 
-horns show one like it if they can. I for 
one shall be glad to see it. I have no pre- 
judice against this stock; my prejudices 
-have all been the other way ; but I con- 
fess myself entirely skeptical as to their 
value for the dairy. I have some facts in 
this matter which I shall give to the pub- 
lic, when I think there is occasion. I can 
only say, that I have had seven of the 
are made. If this article should attract 
the attention of a very intelligent writer 
for the Genesee Farmer, who, under the 
signature of Ulmus, often gratifies and in- 
structs the readers of that admirably con- 
ducted periodical, we wish he would by 
actual facts within his own-knowledge vin- 
dicate the claims of a race of animals of 
which he comes forward as so ardent a 
champion. We know he is well read on 
this subject, but we want facts under his 
own accurate personal observation, - 

That the estimation of the short horns 
as a dairy stock has very much deprecia- 
ted in England, seems hardly to be doubt- 
ed. There is in this very number a notice 
of Shirreff’s “'Tour through North Ame- 
rica” for agricultural information. Shir- 
reff is spoken of by the editor as “ his tal- 
cows ; and there is not a single property 
in relation to thrift or dairy produce, in 
which they have been superior, or indeed 
equal, to other stock in my yard. In re- 
spect both to quantity and quality of milk, 
they have been quite inferior. I have no 
question that there are very superior indi- 
viduals among them; but I believe none 
that have surpassed some of the instances 
which I.gave. Asa race, are they supe- 
rior for the dairy? We will not say we 
doubt it, but we question it; and we ques- 
tion it in no iraproper spirit, but solely with 
a view to ascertain the truth, and that the 
agricultural public may know how far they 
may rely upon the representations which 
ented correspondent.” He says further of 
him, that “ Mr. 8. is a farmer of the first 
rank, a natural philosopher, a statistician, 
politician, and a citizen of the world. Few 
persons could be better fitted for the task of 
giving a view of the infant agriculture of 
America.” Yet Mr. Shirreff, in deserib- 
ing the live stock of a farm he visited, says, 
“There was a fine short horn bull intended 
to improve the dairy stock, which I did not 
see. This contemplated improvement, ori- 
ginated from perusing the writings of the 
Rev. Henry Berry of Englan?, { took 
the liberty of advising the cryss to be tried 
onasmall scale, believing the short horns the 
worst milking breed in “gritain.” 


We are often . 
néd with the ac- 
count of Mr. cv Cntertal 


darcy te? snatles Colling’s sale of short 
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thousand guineas. Why do not gentle- 
‘men report some later sales? In the ab 
sence of this information I shall take the 
liberty of giving two accounts of recent 
date. ; 

“ At the Rev. Henry Berry’s fourth sale 
of improved short horns, on the 11th Feb. 
tuary, 1834, the following prices were ob- 
tained : 

Lot 1, 2 years old, - £24 30 

Jui ies Cope vebmcet SO 
3, do. bought in, £45 bid. 
4, 3. years, do. do. 


5, 3 years, - - - 29 18 0 
6, calf sold with the above. 

7, 3 years, - - - 30 90 
8, 3 years, - : - 38 170 
9, 8 years, - - - 33 120 
10, 9 years, - - - 26 50 
11, heifer calf, - - - 15150 
12, 10 years, - - - 36 150 
13, 10 years, - - - 48 60 
14, 2 years old bull, - - 89 180 
15, 1 year old do, - - 45 30 
16, bull calf, - - - 15150 
Se: Dig rR oe Ors SB 
18, do. nine weeks old, 32 11 0 


These prices among us of course would 
be deemed extravagant, but they are evi- 
dently below what was expected, from some 
of the stock having been bought in; and 
they bear a very small comparison to the 
prices in Colling’s sale. 

The present number of the British Farm- 
ers Magazine contains an account of a 
sale of improved short horns, made on 
25th of February, 1835, and the two follow- 








gale of 4 20103 and of the magnificent 
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ing davs. We quote the sales of the 
cows and of the bulls. 
cows. 
Rosette, 9 years old, 21 guineas. 
Fable, 9 do: 18 “ 
Vicissitude, 8 do. 21 - 
Vicia, 8 do. 12 4 
Theresa, 7 do. 22 . 
Volumnia,'7 do. 26 . 
Rosalia, 6 ~— do. 30 s 
Pastime,6 — do. 27 ™ 
Vermeil,6 ~— do. 134 . 
Twinkle, 5 do. 11 - 
Valentine,5 do <« 14 . 
Vestal, 4 do. 94 se 
Vauxhall,4 do. 21 * 
Violetta, 4 do. 15 " 
Aqua Marine, 4 do. Rs 
Victoria, 4 do. 104 
Token, 4 do. 26 ' 
Fabulous, 3 do. 31 ig 
Truelove, 3 do. 20 = 
Imogene,3 do. 40 , 
BULLS. 
Anur, 8 years old, 11 guineas. 
Ambo Dexter, 5 years old, 50 v 
Ainsty, 3 years old, 30 . 
Tullochgonun, 2 do. 20 « 
Belshazzar, 2 do. 43 2 
YESRLING BULL CALVES. 
Pastor, - - - 26 . 
Roscius, - - : 50 " 
Vulcan, - - - 43 7 
BULL CALVES. 1834. 
Blast, - - - 29 s 
Palstaff, - - - 18 “ 
Tommy,- - - 30 r 


Plenipo, - : “ 26 
This sale shows, we think, pretty clear- 
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ly, a depreciation in the value of this stock, 
though prices may have been materially 
affected by local or temporary circumstan- 
ees, with which we are not acquainted. 
The value of the improved stock for: 
beef is a subject upon which I shall not 
now enter. ‘T'wo pairs of very superior 
cattle of this stock were last spring sold in 
New-York market, which were raised and 
fattened in Albany. One of the o€en was 
a very uncommon animal: At some fu- 
ture time perhaps we shall notice this sub- 
ject more particularly; but we regret to 
state, which ‘we do upon competent au- 
thority, that the reported enormous weight 
of these cattle was a gross exaggeration. 
It is said that some English gentlemen, 
who saw these fine cattle, condescended to 
say that they had seldom seen much finer 
cattle than these at Smithfield; and they 
thought, if we continued to progress as we 
had done, we should presently m the char- 
acter of our beef equal ¢heir markets. 'This 
was John Bullism “up to the hub.” We 
will take the reports of the Smithfield mar- 
ket; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the average quality of the beef cattle 
sent year by year to Brighton market is 
quite equal to that of Smithfield, or any 
other part of the world ; and though not so 
familiar with them, we have no doubt that 
the cattle of New-York and Philadelphia 
are fully equal to those of Brighton. Be- 
sides most of our stall-fed cattle, at least in 
the Connecticut valley, are fattened upon 
Indian meal and’ the very best of hay. 
Most of the English beef is made of straw 
and turnips; which can never produce so 
fine beef as the feed which we are accus- 
tomed to give them. H. C. 
Meadowbanks, July 10, 1835. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

furs, by Cuas. Lams. N. Y., Geo. Dear- 
sorn. The four numbers of the Republic of Let- 
ters, containing these charming essays of Chas. 
Lamb, have been formed into a separate pamphlet, 
of some 125 pp., which is presented at the extraor- 
dinary price of 25 cents. When the neatness and 
distinctness of the typography is considered, the 
capital white paper, and the amount of matter, this 
is indeed an extraordinary price. We need not 
add, that a more agreeable or a more unexception- 
tionable collection, than this, cannot, at this loco- 
motive period of the year, be packed away for hour- 
ly use, in one’s travelling sack. 

History or rur Lire anp Voyaaes or Curis- 
TOPHER CoLUMBUS AND oF THE VOYAGES AND Dis- 
COVERIES OF THE Companions or CoLumsBus. By 
WasuineTon Irvine. 3 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard.—We have here a new 
and handsome edition of this great American work ‘ 
which will live, while the language in which it is 
written, and the continent revealed by its Hero, 
last. 

The Life of Columbus has undergone, as we 
learn from the publishers, a complete revision by 
the author, and new matter has been added to the 
appendix. . 

Vol. 3 presents, in a uniform style with that of 
the other two volumes, the Lives and Voyages of 
Columbus’s Companions, and together they consti- 

tutea mass of historical information and documents, 
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prepared and arranged by one of our own coun 
men, which all reading Americans should possess. 
We extract from the Appendix in Vol. IL., the last 
note—referring to the signature of Columbus—of 
which the details, will be new probably, and inter- 
esting, to most of our readers : 


As every thing respecting Columbus is full of in- 
terest, his signature has been a matter of some dis- 


} cussion. It partook of the pedantic and bigoted 


character of the age, and perhaps of the peculiar 
character of the man, who, considering himself 
mysteriously elected and set apart from among men 
for certain great purposes, adopted a correspondent 
formality and solemnity in all his concerns. His 
signature was as follows : 
8. 
8. A. S. 
X. M. Y. 
XPO FERENS. 

The -first half of the signature, XPO, (for 
CHRISTO,) is in Greek letters; the second, FE- 
RENS, is in Latin. Such was the usage of those 
days ; and even at present both Greek and Roman 
letters are used in signatures and inscriptions in 
Spain. 

The ciphers or initials above the signature are 
supposed to represent a pious ejaculation. To 
read them one must begin with the lower letters 
and connect them with those above. Signor Gio. 
Batista Spotorno conjectures them to mean either 
Xristus (Christus) Sancta Maria. Yosephus, or 
Salve me, Xristus, Maria, Yosephus. The North 
American Review, for April, 1827, suggests the 
substitution of Jesus for Josephus, but the sugges- 
tion of Spotorno is most probably correct, as a 
common Spanish ejaculation is “Jesus Maria y 
José.” 

It was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not 
entirely gone by, to accompany the signature with 
some words of religious purport. * One object of 
this practice was to show the writer to be a Chris- 
tian. This was of some importance in a country 
in which Jews and Mahometans were proscribed 
and persecuted. 

Don Fernando, son to Columbus, says that his 
father, when he took his pen in hand, usually 
commenced by writing “ Jesus cum Maria sit no- 
bis in via ;” and the book which the admiral pre- 
pared and sent tothe sovereigns, containing the 
prophecies which he considered as referring to_his 
discoveries, and to the rescue of the holy sepulchre, 
begins with the same words. The practice is akin 
to that of placing the initials of pious words above 
his signature, and gives great probability to the 
mode in which they have been deciphered. 


Francesca Carrara, by the the author of Ro- 
mance and Reality, &c. 3 vols. Philadelphia, E. 
L. Carey and A. Hart.—An Italian love story, 
carried through three volumes and two brilliant 
courts, that of Louis XTV. and that of the restor- 
ed Charles—during the course of which, figure the 
historical personages who make up the ordinary 
dramatis persone of the tales of that period—is 
here presented to us by L. E. L. It is hard read- 
ing—and we frankly admit that we have not mas- 
tered it. 

Dacre, a novel—epirep By THE CoUNTESS OF 
Mortey. 2 vols. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & 
Biancuarp.—This is a novel of our day and gen- 
eration, though not of our country. It is agreea- 
ble, sprightly, and as to the chief characters, Dacre 
and Lady Emily, well conceived and sustained. 

It is some time since this novel appeared, and 
was well received in London—and ‘we are surpris- 
ed, as times and tastes go, that it was not re-pub- 
lished here before. 


Four Years’ Resipence in Great Britain 
from’ 1831 to 1835, by C. Cotton. N. Y., Har- 
per & Brotuers. We are not destined to fame, 
we fear, as tourists in foreign lands. ‘These vol- 
umes from the pen of a clerical gentleman—attach- 
ed we believe to the naval service—differ indeed 
essentially from those of a brother chaplain, Mr. 
Stewart, by not: recording or seeking to record, in 
“rose colored” phrase, the experiences of the wri- 
ter in high society, but they are liable to the 
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The style of Mr. Colton is negligent, and—tho’ 
he speaks of being embarrassed by the. copious- 
ness of his materials, so much so ,that we are.to 
have another work from him, under the: title of 
London, descriptive of that great metropolis—there 
is in his pages a most undue quantity of ex- 
tracts from guide books, newspapers, and legends 
of chiidhood—the story of Prince Letellynn and his 
dog Gelert for instance. 

That portion of the second volume which treats 
of the Established Church of England, seems to 
us, objectionable in spirit, and exceedingly partial 
in its selection of facts. It is, indeed, liftle more 
than a recapitulation of the partizan charges, in 
their most exaggerated form, used by politieal or 
personal opponents—fortified by a copious selection 
from the trish press of the enormities—not soften- 
ed in the relation—to which the exaction of tithes 
too frequently leads in that ill-governed country— 
and without any glimpse of the other side of the 
question. Such a mode of treating such a subject, 
does not appear to us either just, philosophic, or 
christian. 

A good book of travels in England, by an Ameri- 
can, is yet to be written—for the capital volumes of 
Simond hardly belong. to us, though the writer was 
an adopted citizen. 

ORATION DELIVERED ON THE 41H JuLy, 1835, 
BEFORE THE CITIZENS OF BeveRLY, WITHOUT DIs- 
TINCTION OF Party, by Epwarp Evers rt,—pub- 


lished by request ; Boston, Russent Opronne & | 


Co.—The character of Washington is, after an 
eloquent exordium and introduction, made. the 
topic of this July oration. A happier one, as in 


| such natural association with the dayyamthso sus- 
ceptible of brilliant illustration, could not have 


been selected,—and justice has been done to it.— 
We can only find room, however, for a compara- 
tively brief extract. After describing the conduct 
of Washington on the fatal field of Braddock’s de- 
feat, his daring efforts, his conspicuous figure, his 
miraculous escapes, the orator proceeds : 


From this period, the relation of Washington to 
his country was sealed. It is evident that his char- 
acter, and conduct, and preservation,—though he 
was scarcely twenty-three years of age,—had ar- 
rested the public attention, and awakened thought- 
ful anticipations of his career. I confess there -is 
something, which I am unable to fathom, in’ the 
hold which he seems already to have gained over 
the minds and imaginations of men. Never did 
victorious Consul return to republican Rome, load- 
ed with the spoils of conquered provinces,—with 
captive thousands at his chariot wheels, an object 
of greater confidence and respect,~—than Washing- 
ton, at the close of two disastrous campaigns, from 
one of which he was able to save his regiment, on- 
ly by a painful capitulation,—in the other, barely 
escaping with his life and the wreeks of histarmy. 
He had formed to himself; on fields of defeat and 
disaster, a reputation for consummate bravery, con- 
duct, and patriotism. A sermon was — to 

ireinia. & 


the volunteers of Hanover County, in 


the Rev. Samuel Davis,afterwards President of the 
Princeton College, in which he uses this memora- 
ble language: “ As a remarkable instance of pat- 
riotism, | may point out to the public that heroic 
pesth, Colonel Washington, to whom I cannot but 

ope Providence has hitherto preserved, in o sig- 
nal a manner, for some important service to his 
country.” 

The entire completion of this extra 
prediction was of course reserved fora future day, 
but from the moment of its utterance its fulfilment 
began. 
of *Braddock’s defeat: ‘The frontier settlements 
were broken up,—the log-cabins were burned,— 
their inmates massacred, or driven in di 
across om mountains, as ———— force was 
raised in Virginia, and Washington was’ in 
ed its Commanhanchii But the couulllé-f 
England were weak and irresolute; and no effi- 
cient general head as yet controlled these of the col- 
onies. The day star of Pitt was near, but had not 


Terror and havock followed at the heels © 
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ascended above the horizon. Disaster followed 
Ticae om the frontiers of Virginia, amt Wash- 
ington, for two years and a half, ‘as placed in 
y the position, which he Was afterwards to 
in the tionary war, A reluctant and un* 
disciplined militia was tobe kept embodied by 
influence; without pay without clothes, 

‘without arms. Sent to defend an extéisive moun- 
tain frontier with forces wliolly Madequate to the 
‘ebject,—the sport of conttadictory ordersfrom 
wt civil governor inexperienced in war,—defrauded 
by contractors,—totinented with arrogant preten- 


‘sions of subailtetn-officers in the royal army,— |. 
‘weakened by wholesale desertions in the hour of |j 


~«maligned,--the youthful Commander-in- 
ief Was obliged to foresee every thing,-to create 
‘every thing,—to endure every thing,—to effect 
‘every thing, without incoutagement, without 
eneans, without co-operation. His torrespondence 
uring the years 1756, and 1757 is, with due al- 
lowance for the difference of the field of operations, 
the precise ira a ek of that of the revelutionary 
war, twenty years later.— You sce it ail,--you see 
the whole man,~-in a letter'to Governor Dinwiddie 
of 224 April, 1759 :-~ 

“ Your honormay see to what unhappy straights 
the inhabitants and myself are reduced. Iam too 
Uittle oe sir, With pathetic language, to at* 
tempt adeseription of the people’s distrestes, tho’ 
H thave a ‘generous soul, sensible of Wrongs and 
swelling for redress. But what van I do? I see 
their situation, know their danger, and participate 
their sufferings, without having it n my power to 
give them farther relief, than uncertain promises. 
Nn short, I see inevitable destruction, in so clear a 
flight, that unless vigorous measures are taken by 
‘the assembiy, and speedy assistance sent from be+ 
low, the poor inhabitants that are now im forts 
must wnavoidably fall, while the remainder are 
Aiying before a barbarous foe. In fine, the melan- 

oly situation of the people,—the little prospect 
‘of assistance,—the gross and scandalous abuse cast 
‘upon the officers in general,—which is reflecting 
con mae in particwat for suffering misconduct.of 
such extraordinary kinds,—and the distant pros- 
‘pect, if any, of gaining honor or reputation in the 
‘service, chase me to lament the hour, that gave 
me «4 ‘comamission, and would induce me, at any 
other time than this of imminent danger, to resign 
witheat one hesitating moment, a command from 
~which Inever expect to reap either honor or bene- 
fit; but on the contrary, have an almost absolute 
wertaitity of incurring displeasure below, while 
the murder of helpless families may be laid to 
my account here! The supplicating tears of the 
women, the moving petitions of the nen melt 
me into such deadly sorrow, that { solemnly de- 
clare, if 1 know my own mind, I could offer my- 
‘self a willing sacrifice to the butchering enemy, 
provided that would contribute to the people’s 

” 

And here I close the detail. ‘You behold in this 
sone extract yeur Washington, complete, mature, 
ready for the salvation of his country. ‘The occa- 
‘sion, that calls him out may come soon or it may 
wome late, or it may come both soon and late ;— 
‘whenever it comes, he is ready for the work. A 

isguided ministry may accelerate or measures of 
‘conciliation retard the struggle ; but its hero is pre- 
: » His bow of might is strung and his quiver 

from his shoulders, stored with three-bolted 
thunders. The summons to the mighty conflict 
may come the next year—the next day; it will 
the rose of youth on his cheek, but it will find 

him wise, cautious, prudent, and grave: it may 
come after the lapse of time, and find his noble 
countenance marked with the lines of. manhood, 
but it will find him alert, vigorous, unexhausted,— 
It may reach him the next day on the frontiers in 
arms for the tion of the settlement ; it may 
reach him at the meridian of life, in the retirement 
of Mount Vernon ; it may reach him as he draws 
near to the grave ; but it will never take him by 
surprise. It may summon him to the first Con- 
gress at Philadelphia; it will find him brief of 
, in matter weighty, pertinent, and full, in 
resolution firm as the perpetual hills, in personal 
influence absolute. It may call him to the com- 
mand: of armies; the generous rashness of youth 
alone will be chastened by the responsibility of his 
great trust, but in all else he shall exhibit unchang 


ed that serene and godlike cou with which he 
rode unharmed throughthe iron sleet of Brabdock’s 
field. call high to take part in the conven- 


: | to, give a constitution to the res- 


tion, aské 
cued and distracted country. The soldier has dis- 





appeared, the statesman, the patriot is at his post 
of duty; he sits down in the humblest seat of the 
civilian, till in the assembly of all that is wisest in 
the land, he by one accord is felt the presiding 
rind. It wilf call him to the highest trust of the 
new formed governnient; he will conciliate the af- 
fections of the country in the dubious trial of the 
constitution; he will organize, administer, and Jay 
down the arduous duties of a ¢hief niagistracy uns 
paralleled in its character, without even the suspi- 
cion ef nnaiving in a Single instance from the plan 
of rectitude,, Lastly the voice of a beloved coun- 
try thay call him. for a third time, on the. verge of 
thrée, score years and ten, to.the field. The often 


| sacrificed desire for repose,—the eons and varies 


ty of services already performed ;~his declining 
years might seem to exempt him, but he will obey 
the sacred Gall of his country in his age, as he 
obeyed it in his youth. He gave to his fellow 
citizens the morning, he will give them the evening 
of his existence ;—he will exhaust the last hour of 
his being, and breathe his dying breath, in the ser- 
vice of his country. 

A Discourse on Natvaab TitoLocy, showing 
the nature of the Evidence and the advantages of 
the Study, by Henry Lorp Brovenaw, F. R.S., 
and Member of the National Institute of France. 
1 vol. Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & BLancHarp. 
—The extraordinary man who is the author of 
this treatise, seems to have a capavity for work, 
and a reach of subjects, beyond any living person 
This discourse, as We learn from a prefatory ad- 
dress to his friend Lord Spencer, (late Lord Al- 
thorp,) was chiefly written in 1830 and 1831, in 
the midst of an active professional and political life. 
Some additions were made in 1833, and others in 
1834, while Lord Chancellor—and the whole has 
been revised since his retirement from. that high 
station, 

A more remarkable éontéibution to the ca use.of 
sound and just thinking on natural Religion, con- 
sidering the ordinary pursuits and subjects of the 
investigation of the author, has never, probably 
been made public—and they who nay dislike Lord 
Brougham as a politi¢ian, or distrust him as a phi- 
josopher, will find it difficult to resist his power as 


| a theologian, deriving his arguments in favor of the 


existence of a Deity, even more from the intel- 
lectual qualities of man, than from the physi- 
cal structure ofthe universe. And herein consists 
one of the chief novelties of this work, that it ar- 
gues from the mind itself, to the existence of the 
great first cause. 


Tue American Monruty Macazine—for Au- 
gust—D. K. Minor & T.& C.Woon.—Punctual to 
the hour, this periodical, for August, is just laid 
upon our table. We had only time to glance our 
eye over the capital Fire Island Ana. 





EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Later From Evrorse.—By the Troy, from Liv 
erpool, papers of Ist July from London are re- 
ceived, 

The intelligence of greatest interest by this ar- 
rival is that of the death of the Carlist chief, Zu- 
malacarreguy, which—such is the interest always 
inspired by heroism, and the development of great 
resource and ability in adverse cireumstances--we 
confess we heard with regret, though we desire the 
success of the young Queen’s cause, and abhor 


the cruelties which Zwmalacarreguy too often prac 
tised. 


From an article in the Journal des Debats, on the 
intervention in Spanish affairs, it would seem that 
a more national character is to be given to the ef- 
forts both of England and France, by the expedi- 
tion to the coast of Spain of vessels of war of both 
nations, aod by France, of the foreign legion in 





magsg, and, under French officers, now serving: in 


\ Algiers. On the other hand, it would seem, that 






and if, as ‘has before been said, ‘enlistments and 
money. for Don Carlos should be furn‘shed by those 
Powers, the chief nations of Europe would find 
themselves in presence and in hostile array on the 
soil of Spain—and a fierce cdtitesi, wholly foreign 
to tte original cause in which they embarked, would 
probably soon embroil the whole Continent. 

Anotifr change has becn made in the comniand 
of the Queen’s troops.- Valdez, the late Minister 
of War, who quitted his seat ii the tabiriet to take 
command of the army, having been recalled. The 
death of the great Carlist partizan, however, is 


more likely to serve: the Queen’s cause, than the 
efficiency of her own commander. 


Matthews, the comedian, is dead. 


Lord Durham has heen appointed British Minis. 
ter to the Court of St. Petersburg. Seay 

Devz, the Jew; who bewayed the Diichess de 
Berry into the hands of the French Government, 
has published a pamphlet detailing an account of 
his treachery on this memorable occasion. 


Baron Gras, the celebrated historical painter, 
whose pencil adorned the cupalo of the Pantheon, 
committed suicide on Friday last. _ His body was 
found in the Seitle én Sdturday. Hehad left a lets 
ter in his writhig désk arindincing his ititentiot) 
aiid had sent his last will for skfe custody to his als 
torney. : 

The Emperor of Austria has invited the north. 
ern Sovereigns to a conference at Toplitz, and they 
have accepted the invitation. The meeting will 
take place in the latter end of October.” Prepara- 
tions are made with the greatest activity for the re- 
view at Kalisch ; 9a Russian troops ate‘expectell 
at Dantzic dn the Ist and the 4th.df August; ani 
ws Emperor and the Biiptess will atrive on tht 
16tln ; 

According to the last accourits from Naples, Ve- 
suvius continués to throw out wae os oe =H 
and ja d eruption, is expected: Some slight 
shocks of & cartels have lately been felt. id 
the south of ftaly: 

_ Tie Lapins.--Mr. Grantly Berkeley gave. 110- 
tice,on Thursday night, in the House of Com- 
mons, (for July 16th,) of a motion for a select com- 
mittee to consider the best means of setting apart 
and adapting a portion of the stiangers’ gallery for 
the admission of latlies during the debates: 

Emtération.—The total number of eitigrants 
from the United Kingdom in the last year, was 
76,222, being an increase of 13,695-cn the number 
of the former year. Of these, 32,799 sailed from 
Ireland. The frish emigrants of the last year ex- 
ceeded those of the former by 10,604. 


Mehemet Ali has withdrawn his ee to 
the expedition of Colonel Chesney on the Euphra- 
tes, which arose solely from his not having receiv: 
instructions from the Porte. The Malta Gazette 
contains an account of the disenibarkation of the 
expedition at the mouth of the Orontess Hassen 
Pasha Begter, Bey of Tunis, died on the 20th of 
last month, and is succeeded by his brother, Sidi 
Mustapha. _It is supposed that. Turkey, or to speak 
more truly, Russia, will deal with Tunis as with 
Tripoli. 


-  Zumalacarreguy is dead. 

This is the most important intelligence that has 
been communicated from Spain since the come 
“‘mencement of the civil war. In him was concentra- 
ted the hope of the Carlists, and with him sinks the 
cause of which he was the chosenchampion. The 
death of Zumalacarreguy was communicated to the 
French government by telegraph. The fact was 
thus officially announced on the Paris Bourse on the, 
afternoon of Saturday: = a 

€Tevegrapmic Desparcu, ; 
“ Bayonne, 27th June. 

“General Harispe to the Minister at War and 
the Minister of the Interior—Zumalacarreguy died 
onthe 25th irist.,at 11 o'clock, in the morningy in 
consequence of his wound, Lo: teattee: » 
“De Riceenpung! 

ave amas WA was personally one of the bra- 
vest officers in Spain, but like most of hischivalrous 
count 
love of cruelty, which he too often indulged at the 

of the lives of the unfortunate pris« 


-wifo fell iat Hil hands His talents were eltogether 








military ; nor had he the remotest idea of ‘the pos 
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sibility of governing mén by any other means than 
the infence of well grounded fear. As a soldier, 
he was a strict observer of discipline, and exacted 
from. those under him a blind obedience to his com- 
mands, It is asserted, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the cruelty of his disposition, he refused to car- 
ry the warbeyond the banks of the Ebro, and that 
his real object was to secure the franchises of the 
Basque provinces by separating them from the rest 
of the kingdom of Spain, and elevating them into 
an independent State, of which Don Carlos was to 
be p i King. On the other hand} it has 
been miaintained that Zumal y prevented 
Don Carlos from capitulating, and almost kept him 
prisoner, from an apprehension that he himself 
would be sacrificed to gratify the vengeance of the 
Queen Regent and her government. 


Letters from Madrid to the 21st inst. announcing 
the recall of General Valdez from the command of 
the army in the North, have been received. The 
late Captain General is succeeded in the command 
by General Murillo, assisted by General Sarco 
del Valle, who has béen appointed chief of the 
Staff, and is now on his way to Pampeluna, the 
head quarters of the Constitutional army. No 
cause is assigned for the removal of Valdez, but 
we have reason to know that his want of energy 
greatly dissatisfied the Queen’s Government. 

Madrid was tranquil up to the date of the letters 
just received, The discovery of the Carlist con- 
spiracy in the capital a few days before, was real- 
ly fortunate, as its ramifications had been extended 
in several dangerous directions. The ringleaders 
of the plothave been secured. ’ : 

By command of the Spanish Government, his 
Britannic Majesty’s Order in Council of the 10th of 
June, suspending the Foreign Enlistment Act, has 
been posted up on the Madrid Bourse, 

The French Journals of Saturday bring a report 
of the death of General Eraso, Zumalacarreguy’s 
successor in the command of the Carlists, who is 
stated to have been killed by a fall from his horse. 
Eyaso was a man of courage, but his flight from 
France, where he was a prisoner on parole, reflects 
a deep stain on his character both as a soldier and 
aman of honor: We regard the rumor of his 
sudden death as premature, although repeated in 
several letters dated from the Spanish frontiers. 


Correspondence of the London Morning Herald, . 

Aruens, May 31.—The 4th of May was hailed 
by the Greeks as a national fete; the bones of Ka- 
raiskaki were brought from Salamis, and landed at 
the Piraeus ~nder a salute of minute guns, from 
thence conducted to the spot in the rear of the Pha- 
lernon,where it is thought he fell. A very neat 
monument had been erected (about 300 paces from 
the new roads), — ef which the King, ac- 
companied by the whole Corps Diplomatique, and 
A very numerous staff, received the procession ; the 
funeral oration was ‘read by M. Rizos, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and his Majesty was addressed 
by one of the oid Capitani, recalling to mind Kara- 
iskaki’s last words. His Majesty most graciously 
took off the Grand Cordon of the Saviour, which 
he wore himself, and placed it om the remains, re- 
gretting that he had not had the op tunity of 
paying the honor to him while alive which he had 
paid to his yemains, and ordered that this cross 
should remain to the family as a memorial of their 
aneestor’s virtues: this highly delighted the Grecks, 
who enthusiastically rent the air with “ Long live 
King Otho.” The davghters have reeeived a por- 
tion of fand and 6,000 drachms as a dowry, 

A number of the Capitani and old Philhellenes 
of those present in the different battles about Athens 
gave, a few days ago, a Palicari dinner in the Olive- 
grove to the King, and as divers rumors were afloat 
as to who should remain with the King, they studi- 
ously avoided inviting General Heideck, but on 
their return in the evening they desembled before 
Count Armansperg’s door, sung national airs, and 
cried out, “Long live the King,” “Long live Ar- 
mansperg.” This was a pretty good hint of the 
wish of the nation, as they were most of them lead- 
ing men, and men of all parties, It is said M. 
Kleutze, the Architect, is preparing at Munich a 

ine, with which he is to return here to raise 
the fallen ealumns of the Parthenon ; the Govern. 
ment had just laid a tax on those who visit the Acro- 
polis, by way of making them contribute to its re- 
paits, 

Sir Josias Rowley is still at Salamis, with the 
squadron, but it is rumored on the arrival of ‘the 

they will sail for the East. ” 
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Every vessel that comes from the Black Seamen- cares, &nd of serious attention, before the traces of 












tions that pare 

wes x pices: te pape yan “ 
.de Jenison arrived a few days ago to compli- 

ment the King-on his coming to dhe the oa the 


of the King of Bavaria ; it is said he ‘from 
Fess DevesiaaAsbeiendoe to Paris. me 
Captain Sir Edward Lyons arrived here three 
days Pads from London; his arrival has 
eabited considers interest here; his being so ge- 
nerally liked in Greece has made every one believe 
that he has brought some good news, but as yet 


we only know he was bearer of despatches. 


The Greeks, who are naturally such a lively set 
and fond of news, have been greatly disappointed 
that their young King should be so dilitory in de- 
ciding ;. it has but just been settled, at the last mo- 
ment, that Count Armansperg should remain, but 
we know not in what capacity. This has been a 
busy week. The Demarchos has at last been nam- 
ed. Streets have been opened for the precession 
of the King’s going to Church, and the pro e 
of the ceremony that is about to take place has just 
been made public. This evening at sunset 26 guns 
will be fired, and 75 to morrow at daylight. At 8 
o'clock, A.M., the troops will line the uifferent 
streets. At half past 9 o’clock, the Greek funce 
tionaries, headed the Ministers, repair to the 
palace, when the King, seated on the throne, will 
receive the Regency. Count Armansperg will de- 
liver a speech suitable to the occasion. The Re- 
gency is then to declare that it deposes its power 
into the hands of His Majesty. e Minister of 
the King’s household takes charge of this declara- 
tion. is Majesty then retires to his private 
apartments ; a herald is to proclaim the accession 
of His Majesty to the people, and couriers sent off 
to all the departments and provinces. At half past 
10, His Majesty, accompanied by the Ex Regen- 
cy and Greek Ministers, &c. proceeds to the church 
prepared for the oecasion, where he will be receiv- 
ed by the corps diplomatique, and the admirals and 
captains of the vessels anchored at Salamis and in 
the Pireus. During the Te Deum a salute of 101 
guns is to be fired, after which the King returns to 
the palace in the same order, when he will receive 
the felicitations of the corps diplomiatique, tie 
Greek Ministers, other functionaries, &e, At sun- 
set another salute of 101 guns will be fired; the 
town is ordered to be illuminated in the evening. 
Weare to have reviews, and during the three days 
an imitation of the Olympic games. We are in ex- 
pectation ofa change of Ministry, a long list of pro- 
motions, &c,, nothing yet having transpired, 

The coronation ig put off watil the King’s mar- 
riage, partly for want of a crown and sceptre, those 
ordered in Paris not haying arrived in time, and 
partly on account of the expense. 


ACCESSION OF PRINCE OTHO, 
Otho, by the Grace of God King of Greece, to the 
Greeks : 

Greeks,—When by the confidence of the high 
mediators of your independence, and by your free 
choice, I was cailed to the throne of Gregee, I aban- 
doned my parents and my country, I left ali that I 
had dear to me, and, impelled by the desire to fulfil 
my duties, I hastened in the midst of you to conse- 
crate to you my endeavors, my cares, and my en- 
tire love, You have welcomed me with joy, with 
mutual love. You haye answered my love to you! 
I called on you to be united; you all obeyed my 
call. Anarchy wasoverwhelmed. ‘Fhe unpardon- 
able works of a few individuals ceased, without 
leaving a shadow behind, and tranquillity and or- 
der reigned throughout our beautiful land. Your 
families, your properties, found the protection of 
which for a long period of time they had been de- 
prived. 

Under the shadow of the throne, the culture of 
your lands flourished, your habitations rose from 
their ruins. The communes were drawn closer to- 
gether, tribunals were organized, the foundations 
of many benefits laid, many wounds were cicatriz- 
ed. Thanks to the Divine Providence that watch- 
es over you! Thanks to the Great Powers who 
have continued their favor and their succor to you! 
Thanks to your noble sentiments, by which the in- 
stitutions of the Government were received with 
confidence and devotion ! 

Greeks, notwithstanding all the bounties which 
the favor of the Omnipotent has showered on 
Greece, there exis: yet many wounds still bleeding 


‘from the events of ears. Notwithstandi 
all the past y ng 


which the country has made, it has 
yet need of innumerable ameliorations, of gteat 








many sufferings which for numerous 
have overwhelmed with unexampled destruction 
the fine soil of Greece, can disappear. 

Greeks, | know your sufferings, your wants, 
your wishes. I knew the unexampled sacri 
that you have made for your country, your mag- 
nanimity, the heroic bravery with which you have 
fought, the glory of your immortal ancestors, your 
own renown. I know the full extent of your. just 
hopes of a more glorious and happy fuvure. 

Greeks I will remain firm amongst you, M 
regard shall be continually towards you--tow 
your good—towards your happi No labor 
shall weary me, no difficulty aba diecemmagn me 
—I shall live among you, and for you. This day, 
the period at which I fully assume the reins of go- 
vernnent—I again promise you to protect the holy 
religion of my subjects, and to be the sure support, 
of their holy church—to grant justice to all—ta be 
faithful to the laws—to protect with the divine as: 
sistance, your liberties, your rights, apd your indes 
pendence, from all attacks~rand, in the whale of 
my administration, tq haye before my eyes your 
Ke and your glory, 

ith unchangeable firmness, I will preserve ar 
der and public tranquillity, for without these secu- 
rity cannot exist, 

My Royal grace shall be granted to all those un- 
fortunates who, by sentences of the tribunals, are 
at this time deprived of their liberty. But the-ri- 
gor of the laws shall be put in force against those 
who in future shall dare to compromise the trans 
pity of the country ; the security of the kingdom 


emands this. 
ssions, all discord, and 


oD » 





Far from you be all 
every unworthy action ; be united forever. 

I will take good care for the performance and per 
fection of the laws, and with all my power protect 
your property, your legitimate liberties, and endeae 
vor to consolidate them gradually by institutions 
and laws adapted to the state of the country, and tq 
the just wishes of the nation, 

On every oceasion | will evince my und 
veneration for the Eastern Chureh; and on this 
point, in respect to the throne of Greece, as far as 
regards my posterity,I will take particular care and 
consideration. 

I will devote my attention to the sch and 
take especial care for their increase and ameliora- 
tion. ‘To the arts and sciences I will gixe ¢¥er 
succor of which they can have need, thet they ina 
oes revive in Greece, their ancient country ‘a 
glory, po eae 
Iwiil endeavor in every way to augment the 
happiness of the country, to enco' i : 
and commerce, to supply the deiects of te Admi 
istration; especially will ] take the greatest care for 
the improvement of the public’ resources, and with 
unwearied study endeavor, as soon as possible, to 
create an equilibrium between the revenue and the 
expenditure. , 

will always have before my eyes the sacrifices 
that every one has made for his-country, but the . 
extent of my consideration myst ke limited py the 
means which exist. Sik nite oy 

Greeks my trust is in you—my loye to you has 
no bounds. In your affections, in your confidence, } 
find the greatest gratification. 

The task of government is heavy—I feel it and 
you must pat be animated with unreasanablje hopes, 
Gradually, ang little by little, it is only yonuele tc 
urriyeat the goal of your wishes, which are als 
mine. With conrage I assume the duties whigh 
the hand of the Omnipotent has imposed upon me, 
by the Divine grace, and your aid, I will fulfil 
them. , 
_ Your glory, your happiness, are my only ob- 
jects. ‘To succeed in these will be my greatest re- 
ward. Orno. 

Athens, 20th May, [1st June,] 1835. 
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SUMMARY. 

The U. S. Frigate Constitution is, according to the 
Gazette, under sailing orders for the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Osweeo Lors.—A lot in East Oswego, of 60 
f et frovit by 120 feet deep, was sold last week-for . 
$25,000. au ey 

A new lihe of Packet Boats on thefCanal from 





—_ 





Utica to Oswego, now carries passengers and. finds 
them for Fifty Cents. . 


- Batistoy Sra—We have been requested by a~ b 
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gentleman just returned from the Springs, to state 
that the house at Ballston is in fine order for the re- 
ception of company, and that every effort is used 
by its present proprietor, Mr. Watrous, to accom- 
modate visiters. 

To families and invalids wishing to spend a few 
weeks pleasantly in the country, few establish- 
ments, he says, offer greater attractions than Sans 
Souci. 


From tuz Rocky Mounrams.—St. Louis, Ju- 
ly 18, 1835.—Mr. Campbell, of the firm of Sub- 
lette, and Campbell, reached this city on Wednes- 
day last, fsomthe Rocky Monntains. ‘This gen- 
tleman left here on the 9th of April last, by land, 
with but twocompanions, to perform a journey of 
one thousand miles,through a desert land,untenan- 
ted save by savages. He returned on the 15th of 
July. If wededuct several days, during which 
time he was detained in the settlements, it will 
leave only three months for the accomplishment of 
this perilous adventure. ‘The same route was nev- 
er before travelled in soshorta period. By th- by, 
we shall think nothing of making excursions to the 
Mountains ; and undertake them with scarcely 
greater inducements than govern the multitudes 
who flock to our places of fashionable resort in 
the swnmer months. 

Mr. Campbell was not molested in any manner, 
by the numerous bands of Indians through whose 
country he was compelled to pass. He remained 
about fifteen days at the company’s post at the foot 

- ofthe Black Hills. Returning, he resolved to at- 
tempt the navigation of the Platte river, a means 
of transportation which has heretofore been, by the 
traders generally, deemed altogether impracticable. 
He accordingly constructed a batteaux, loaded it 
with a large number of packs of Buffalo robes,and 
by the occasional employment of small boats made 
af skins, he was enabled to descend the river a dis- 
tance of six hundred milesin safety. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the Platte is made very difficult by its great 
width, its shallowness, the absence of a channel in 
any.part of it, and its quick-sand bottom. 

he traders and trappers in that country during 
the past winter, were gencraly successful. Mr. 
Campbell undrstood from some of the Snake In- 
dians; and little doubt is entertained of its correct- 
ness, that a party of Indians of an adjoining tribe 
had murdered two of the trappers belonging to the 
New England .expedition under Capt. Wyeth.— 

This is the only outrage known to have been com- 
mitted during the year, in that country, upon Aime- 





rieans. 

The. S. Dragoons under Col. Dodge, were at 
the Grand Pawnee Village. ‘l'hey were in excel- 
lent health—had formed a very advantageous trea- 
ty with the Pawnees, and were shortly to proceed 
totheAurickaree village, 2 nation particularly hos- 
tile to our people, for the purpose of holding a 
council with them. This tribe, to the number of 
athousand warriors and about 4000 lodges, were 
four days travel from Col. Dodge’s encampment. 
ir. Campbell had aninterview with them at their 
village—was hospitably treated, and informed by 
them of the position of the Dragoons, and of the 
expected visit. Preparations were being made to 
give them a favorable reception.—[Republican.] 


[From the Minois Register.] 

From tHe Dracoons.—We have been politely 
furnished by O. H. Browning, Esq. with the follow- 
ing interesting extract of a letter addressed to him 
from Cantonment Leavenworth, by a gentleman 
who accompanied the U. 8. Dragoons, in the sum- 
men of 1834, in their expedition to the Pawnee vil- 
lages. The extract contains some new and enter- 
taining historical facts, as also a graphic description 
of the scenery presented at the Pawnee Pexks; 
and we doubt not will be perused with. interest by 
our readers. : 

%On the 19th of July we again resumed our 
march under the guidance of the cbove-named 
Pawnee Mohaw, who, to my mind, proved himself 
to be a treacherous villain; for he led us a circult- 
ous route of three days, over an-excessively rugged 
rocky country, and amid inconveniences of every 
destription, when, on our return to the encamp- 
@ment, we traversed a beautiful prairie, and the dis- 
teanee not to exceed forty-five miles. Yet I, for 
one, did no regret it, for our way led through sce-. 
nery not exceeded—I hardly believe equalled. 
have read of the Alps, and have seen®paimtings of 
the most celebrated portion of Alpine scenery.— 
The Alps are higher ; but in sublimity, grandeur, 
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and general effect, they must, and in time wi 
yield the to the hitherto unknown, unvisi 
Pawnee Peaks. Here the gradual swell, the beet- 
ling precipice, the castellated battlement, the soli- 
tary tower, the glittering} roaring cascade, the sha- 
dy vale, and opening vista, disclosing in its turn 
distant views of new grandeur—all, all the rich 
combinations of mountain scenery are here thrown 
together, forming an unrivalled whole, which, in 
yen to come, will be the goal of all travellers on 
earth. 

“On the evening of the 21st we reached the goal 
of our enterprise, the loag-sought Pawnee village. 
Here was new matter of wonder. We approach- 
ed a sweep of perpendicular mountains, whose tops 
are wholly inaccessible to the human foot from this 
side, and reached the village through the passage 
which leads to it, a narrow defile, which one hun- 
dred good men, with a proper armament, and a 
good engineer, could keep against the countless le- 
gions that Napoleon led to Moscow. 

“After passing through this defile, we immedi- 
ately entered the village, situated in a beautiful 
bottom, on the margin of a river, supposed, by 
some, to be main Red river, but which is only a 
principal fork of that stream. 

“Like others of the southern rivers, its bottom is 
a flat bed of fine sand that maintains nearly the 
same level all the way across, the water now but a 
few inches deep ; yet, unlike the water of other riv- 
ers, this is nearly as Salt as the water of the Ken- 
hawa saline. When this stream is full, it is 500 
yards wide, and about ten feet deep. The natives 
say that the salt taste proceeds from great beds of 
rock salt about twenty miles above, and exhibited 
to us quantities that they had procured there. Our 
arrival here was timely ; for we were hungry, and 
had nothing to eat. They had plenty of good 
corn just in good eating order, pumpkins, squashes, 
water and musk melons, together with dried Buffa- 
lo and horse meat. For supplies of these articles 
we gave them tobacco, tin cups, buttons, the yel- 
low stripes from our rey &c.; but when we 
offered them money they laughed at us, for these 
unsophisticated beings knew not its value. When 
we could explain to them the use of any thing, 
they would trade for it; but as we could not make 
them sensible of the use of money, none of it would 
they have. 

“They call themselves 'Towea Indians, and ap- 
pear amiable and industrious. {he women are 
beauties, yes, real first rate, light copper beauties, 
for devil take the ugly one that I saw, that was 
less than a “ centurion,” which word, a school mate 
of mine once defined to be a person one hundred 
years old, and got flogged for his pains. 

“On the 22d and 23d, the Kiewa, Waco and 
Camanche Indians arrived, and our little band was 
surrounded by between three and four thousand 
warriors, yet we trembied not, On the 24th the 
treaty proceeded, and by it, among other things, 
we recovered from them a little white boy, the son 
of Gabriel Martin, a wealthy planter of Louisiana. 


He lad gone up, with some friends, early last 
spring, on a hunting excursion to the False Washi- 


ta, and whilst separated from the rest, was atack- 
ed by the Indians and killed, and his son taken 
prisoner. ‘They concealed the boy on our ap- 
proach, and he probably would never have been 
liberated, had it not been for a negro, likewise a 
risoner, who informed us where he was concealed. 
de was seven or eight years old, and unusually 
intelligent.” 


Inp1ana State Loan or 600,000 Dottars—5 
rer Cent Srocx.—Viz. 400 thousand Dollars 
Bank, Loan, irredeemable for 20 years, taken ata 
premium of 4 1-2 per cent., or 104 50-100 Dollars, 
for $100 Stock. 

200 thousand Dollars Canal Loan, part irre- 
deemable for 25 years, and a part for 30 years, at 
a premium of 5 per cent. or 105 Dollars, for cash, 
$100 Stock, was yesterday taken by Messrs. J. I. 
Cohen, Jr. & Brothers, of Baltimore, heing a higher 
offer than any made by the New York capitalists, 


[From the Albany Argus of yesterday.] 

Cuenanco Cana Loan.—Yesterday was the 
day for opening the proposals for the Chenango 
Canal Loan of $500,000 b the Commissioners of 
Canal Fund. The following offers were made for 
this loan, being 5 per cent. stock reimbursable after 
1845, viz: 

Thos. W. Olcott, Rich’d Yates, and Watts Sher- 
man, a premium of 11 1-10 per cent.; the money 
loaned to be deposited in the several banks for 
which the bid was made, and the banks to pay in- 
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memes the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the 
ites. 
rime, Ward & King, 8 per. cent. premium for 
the whole loan. ee 
J. J. Cohen, Jr. and Brothers, Baltimore, 12 per 
‘cent. premium for the whole lo«n. 

Harman Hendricks, 12 per cent. for $125,000, 
and to pay $74,000 in 7 per cent. Erie and Cham- 
plain Canal stocks, at 24 per cent. premium, and 
the residue in cash. , 

The stock was awarded as. follows, viz:—To 
J.J. Cohen, Jr.and Brothers, $400,000. 

To Harman Hendricks, $100,000. 

The premium on the whole loan amounts to the 
sum of $60,000. 


Arrival or THE EaLmoutru.—We learn from 
the Norfolk Beacon that the United States sloop of 
war Falmouth, Charles 8. McCauley, Esq. com. 
mander, arrived thereon Saturday, Ist August, in 
17 days from Pensacola ; officers and crew all well. 
The St. Louis, Capt. Rosseau, and the Grampus 
were both at Pensacola when the Falmouth sailed. 
The Vandalia was absent on a csuise to the Gulf 
of Mexico; and was expected toreturn to Pensa- 
cola about the Ist of August. We learn that the 
town and squadron enjoyed excellent health, It 
isexpected that the Grampus will return to the 
North during the summer, as she is much in need 
of repairs, ‘The other vessels will remain on the 
station. 

The following is alist of officers attached to the 
Falmouth. 

» Charles S. McCauley, Esq. Commander. 

Lieuts.-W'm. Pierson, Arch’d. B. Fairfax,Henry 
K. Thatcher, Charles G. Hunter. 

Sailing Master—Wm. Lambert. 

Fleet Surgeon—Leonard Osborne. 

Assistant do—W. A. Spotswood. 

Purser—Nathanisl Wilson. 

Passed Midshipmen—Charles F. McIntosh. 

Midshipmen—D. Ross Crawford, A. S. Whither, 
J. W. Bracket, W. H. Carnes, G. W.Grant, N. 
Collins, S. C. Barney, E. J. Donnelson. 

Captain’s Clerk—Leroy H. Anderson. 

Boatswain—Samuel Stanley. 

Gunner—Thos, Rob‘nson. ~ 

Sail Maker—Samuel V. Hawkins. 

Acting Master’s Mate—Benj. Bunker. 

Purser’s Steward—S. D. Moulton: 

Passengers.—Major Byrd C. Willis, Navy A. 
gent at Pensacola ; and Passed Midshipman Geo. 
W. McCreery. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser af Monday says, 


“the pleasure yacht Wave, Captain John C. Ste- 
vens (owner), arrived here on Saturday morning, 
from New York, for she purpose, so said, of en- 
gaging in a sailing match with the Sylph, of this 
place ; but meeting with the S. off Nantucket Shoal 
on Thursday last, the trial took place on the spot, 
and resulted (as we are informed on board the 
Wave), in handsomely beating the Sylph in every 
position tried. 

The Providence Journal also contains the follow- 
ing notice of “the Wave.”——“ A rare specimen of 
naval architecture made its appearance at Newport 
on Wednesday last. It was of about 93 tons bur- 
then, schooner rigged, finished in a novel and beau- 
tiful style, and excited the admiration of all behold- 
ers; and is ready at all times to try its speed with 
any vessel in this country. A party of gentlemen, 
desirous of viewing the Wave, were received in a 
most cordial and gentlemanly manner by its owner 
and commander, John C. Stevens, Esq., of New 
York, and its officers, Messrs. Sands, Stevens, and 
Thompson. It is expected the Wave will shortly 
visit this place, in company with the revenue cutter 
Vigilant ; when those to. whom we are incompe- 
tent to give any adequate description, may have 
an opportunity to see and admire its striking fea- 
tures.” 


Cow Carcmine.—Accordiag to the Boston 
Journal, a circumstance, very near an accident, oc- 
curred to one of the railroad cars on Thursday 
evening, on its way from Providence, with the pas- 
sengers of the Lexington. When inthe farther 
part of Mansfield, they run into a drove of cattle, 








and soon found that their cow catcher which they 
have wisely placed on their night engine, had gath- 
ered together two of the herd, and was proceeding 


with them at a rapid rate, without any damage to» 


the car or the knowledge of the passenger 
the engineer saw his new freight, and stopped to 
discharge. —[Gazette.] . 
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MonuMent sy THe Bar ro rite Caer Justice. 
The following procéedings of the Philadelphia 
Bar, with whom the happy idea originated of rai- 
sing a suitable Monument to John Marshall, set 
forth the mode in which it is proposed to carry out 
the plan. They will be of interest to, and command 
the concurrence, of the New York Bar, which so 
promptly associated itself in the noble enterprise. 
MarsuaL, Monoment.—At a meeting of the 
committee appointed by the Bar of Philadelphia, 
on the 7th July, 1835, held at the Law Library 
Room, on the 31st of the same month, P.S. Du- 
unceau, Esq., was appointed Chairman,and James 
& Biddle; Esq. Secretary. 
The following Resolutions were adopted : 
Resolved, That a sub-committee be appointed 
to consist of five members, whose duty it: shall 











1. To fig immediately to collect subscrip- 
tions for the Monument, from the bar of Philadel- 
hia ; 

. 2.” To cause subscriptions to be collected from 
the Bar of the other parts of Pennsylvania; 

3. To promote subscriptions by the members 
of the Bar throughout the United States ; 

4, To correspond with such committees, and in 
dividual members of the profession throughout the 
United States.as may be authorized or disposed:to 
co-operate with us in the proposed object. 

5. To confer on the part of the Bar of Philadel- 
oe with such committees or individuals as may 

appointed or authorized to confer with them on 
the subject’ of their appointment or matters con- 
nected therewith. 

6. To adopt such other measures as may stem to 


templated purpose. 

Resolved, ‘TI'nat desiring to make the subscrip- 
tion us extensive as possible, and to avoid inconve- 
nience to those who may be willing to unite with 
them, it is the wish of the committee that individu- 
al subscriptions should be moderate, and that the 
required amount may be made up by the number 
of contributors, rather than by the magnitude of 
particular donations, so thet the Monument may 
truly be the work of the Bar of the United States, 
and an enduring evidence of their veneration for 
the memory of the illustrious deceased. 

Resolved, That it is the desire of the Bar of 
contribute, shall 
have a voice in selecting the plan to be adopted, 
and at a suitable time arrangements will be made 
to give them an opportunity, by their delegates, to 
take a part in the selection. 

_ Resolved, That before a plan can be adopted, it 
is necessary to know the extent of the means 
that will*be furnished, and therefore, it is car- 
nestly requested that subscriptions may be col- | 
lected and forwarded with the utmost possible des- 


patch. 

Resolved, That Samuel Jaudon, Esq., Cashier of 
the Bank of the United States, be the Treasurer of 
the Marshall Monument Fund, to whom all monies 
collected, are to be forwarded. 

Resolved, That we sincerely hope that our 
brethren throughout the United States, will im- 
mediately and actively exert themselves, within 
their respective spheres, to collect and forward 
a in such manner as may seem to them 

es 

- Resolved, That the sub-committee be instructed 
to recetve no subscription from any member of the 
Bar of Philadelphia, exceeding ten dollars, and to 
inform the members of the Bar throughout the | 


United States, that this regulation has been adopt- 
ed here. 


Resolved, That the editors 
throughout the United States, 
lies Sous roceedings. 

¢ following gentlemen were appoin c 
sub-committee under the first resolution vegies 
Mr. Dupenceau, Mr. Binney, 
“Mr. Sergeant, Mr. Chauncey, 
Mr. J. R. Ingersoll. 


P. S. Duronceav, Chairman. 
J. C. Binnie, Secretary. , 


of the newspapers 
be requested to pub- 


Daneerovs Baccacr.—Our readers will proba- 
bly bear in mind a fire which took place some 
time since on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
by which a good deal of baggage was injured. The 

then ex an opinion that the fire 
was caused by the ignition of Lucifer matches, a 
large quantity of which was found among the con- 
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tents of the baggage lowing, from, the 
Easton (Pa.) Argus, will show that the suspicions 
were not groundless :—{Sun.] 

“ Fire in the stage /—On Saturday last, Mr. H. 
Hummaun, received from Philadelphia by the stage 
a box containing books and station and among 
the rest a box of Lucifer matches. {t seems that 
the friction oceasioned by the motion of the stage 
caused the Lucifers to ignite, but fortunately for 
the want ofair the fire was smothered. The whole 
contents of the box smnelt strongly of burnt match- 
es though the damage was inconsiderable.” 





Texas vs. Mexico. 
[From the New Orleans Bulletin of July 18.] 

Texas.—Capiain Moore, of the schr. Shenando- 
ah, in a short run from Brazoria, reports that the 
Texonians had seized upon the fort at Anahuac, 
garrisoned by one hundred men, whom they eap- 
tured and sent to San Felipe. A portion of the 
people thought that this step was pushing matters 
to extremities, and as one uncalled for, but all were 
determined to maintain their just rights should 
they be assailed by the Mexican powers. 

Schr. Shenandoah sailed from Brazoria on the 
10th, and the Brassos Bar 11th inst., left no vessels 
—reports that the people of Anahuac on the 7th 
inst. rose upon the Mexican soldiers quartered in 
that place, and captured their fort, which was no 
sooner done, than they offered to desert Santa An- 
na and join the Texonians, but instead of receiving 
them the people drove them far into the prairies to- 
wards Nacogdoches—and also reports that the peo- 
ple on the Brassos river were organizing a military 
force to proceed immediately to the defence of the 
town of San Antonio—great excitement prevailed 
among all classes of the inhabitants. x 





Rvumorep Distursances 1x CotomBia.—The 
following paragraph is from the books of the Phil- 
adelphia Exchange. As there are no papers from 
that city today, we have nothing in explanation, 
confirmation, or contradiction of it. 


Extract of a letier from the American Consul dated 
St. Jouns, P. R. July 17, 1835. 
The disturbances on the Main continue, and 
have been of such a nature in Colombia, that the 
President and Vice President have left, and arrived 
at St. Thomas on Wednesday last—We have not 
learned the particulars. 





Picture or Arrica.—It possesses not the charm 
of refined and intellectual society; its European in- 
habitants, with very few exceptions, protessedly 
try to get money as fast as they can, that they may 
return to England; and yet when they do return, 
there is no place so dear-to them as the land they 
have left. could cite various exaniples of this, 
but two or three only will serve as a type for the 
rest. During our second voyage to Africa, we met 
with our dear friend Mr. M—l—n; he was dying 
from consumption, and suffering dreadfully, and 
yet his pain, his approaching dissolution, were 
alike forgotten when Mr. Bowdich and myself 
would sit by his side and talk of the scenes and ad- 
ventures we had known together in Fantee. The 
delicious fruits of Madeira were not to becompared 
with ours on the coast; the storms were nut so 
grand ; the hottest season there was much more 
intolerable ; and the Portuguese servants not half 
so good as his own man, Black Jack, who used to 
beg him “ not to take vex, but he wanted a bottle of 
wine particular :” the invalid’s eyes would brighten, 
the coior rush into his pale lips and cheeks, and a mo- 
men strength would be imparted by these, and 
a multitude of happy recollections. Certainly 
no one ever suffered more in Africa than the in- 
trepid Mr. Hutchinson, who died only a few months 
back at Leith, a victim to a northern, instead of a 
tropical climate ; and yet he never was so animated 
or enthusiastic, in short so happy, as when re- 
curring to the scenes of his past life. And so it 
is with myself. Ihave yisited other lands, nay, 
lived in them, and my path has been broken and 
rugged. Still more thorny was it in Africa, and 
yet my thoughts and feelings incessantly recur 
with indescribable affection to those wild scenes ; 
cvery minute circumstance vividly rushes before 
me as if it were the ae of yesterday, and 
my very dreams ate of that magnificent land, 
whine axtere has lavished her treasures with such 
unlimited profusion. Perhaps these treasures form 
one of the secret links of that chain which binds us 
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all to her; and her lofty primitive 
mighty rivers, her impenetrable 
blue sky where the sun and the moon 
less majesty, and banish all idea of ne 
furious grandeur of her tempest ; the 
uncontrolled forms with which her wastes are 
pled ; her gay, laughing flowers; her jui 
quisite fruits, which require no toil to 
fection ; her children, rude and di i 
of themare,even form objects of 
est, from the very curse under which they seem to 
labor ; and all these, perhaps, create feeli i 
residents which, to those who have always dwelt 
in civilized nations, are inexplicable. may 
be yet another cause, which is the constant excite- 
ment afforded by a life which often presents’ dan- 
ger, and constantly requires contrivances for com- 
fort and enjoyment.—[Mrs. Lee’s Stories of 
Strange Lands.} 
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Ferocity anp F'anaticism.—The less the de- 
signs of the Ismailites prospered by the sword the 
more successful and persevering were they with 
the dagger: and,however dangerous to the order the 
times might be, they were not the lessso its most 
powerful adversaries. A long series of great and 
celebrated men, who during the grand mastership 
of Kiabusurgomid, fell by the poimards of his Fe- 
davi, signalized the bloody annals of his reign ; 
and, as formerly, according to the fashion of orien- 
tal historians, there follows, at the end. of each 
prince’s reign, a catalogue of great statesmen, gen- 
erals, and literati, who have either adorned by their 
lives or troubled it with their death ;‘ so, in an-- 
nals of the Assassins, is found the chronological 
enumeration of celebrated men of all nations who 
have fallen the victims of the Ismailites, to the joy 
of their murderers and the sorrow of the world,— 
The first under the grand-mastership of Kiabustr- 
gomid was Cassim-ed-dewlet Aksonker i 
the brave Prince of Mossul, feared alike by the Cru- 
saders and the Assassins,as one of their deadliest 
enemies, Having fought his last battle with the 
former, near Maara Mesrin, he was, on the first 
Sunday after his return, attacked by eight Assas- 
sins, disguised as dervishes, as he was in the act 
of seating himself on his throne in the ue 
at Mossul: protected by a coat of mail and his 
natural bravery, he defended himself against. the 
wretches, three of whom he stretched at his fret; 
but before his retinue could hasten to his assistance,’ 
he received a mortal wound, from the effects of 
which he expired the same day. The remaining 
Assassins were sacrificed to the -vengeance of the: 
populace, with the exception of one young 
man from the village of Katernash, in the moun- 
tains near Eras, whose mother, on hearmg of 
Aksonker’s murder, dressed and adorned here 
self for joy at the successful issue of the attemr st, 
in which her son had devoted his life; bur Gn 
his returning alone, she cut off her hair and i) 64. 
ened her hair, with the deepest sorrow, P a: he had 
not shared the murderers’ honorable geath, To - 
such lengths did the Assassins carry their point of 
honor, and what may be termed +) 2i- Spartanism. 
Moineddin, the vizier of Sultan ‘Sandjar, was also 
murdered by an Assassin, b’ : 


bd’. d b 4 
Derkesina, the vizier of Mo" act autem «aaa 
of the Ismaelites, In ord’o, : 


: the better to attain his 
object, the ruffian enter ed his service as a 4 
Otic day, as the vizier went into his stable to in- 
spect his horses, th false groom appeared before 
him without cloth.es, in order to avoid all suspicion 
of carrying cocealed weapons, although he had 
hid his dagper in the mane of the horse, Whose 
bridle he was holding. The horse reared, and, wn- 
der pretence of quieting. him with caresses, he 
snatched his poinard and stabbed the vizier. If 
Bourshi, Prince of Mossul, stood on the list of the 
victims of the Ismaelites, solely because he was a 
rival to their power and an obstacle to. their great- 

ness, we shall not be surprised at finding the name 
of Busi, the Prince of Damascus, by whose orders 
the vizier Masdeghani and six thousand “Assassins 
had been massacred. The slightest pretence wag 
sufficient to cause the blood of princes to flow be- 

neath their stilettos ; how much more when their 

own called, as in this latter case, for revenge. To 

escape was beyond the power of prudence, as they 

watched for years, for time, place, and opportunity. 


Busi, the son of To » was, in the second 
after the acta: by his av a 
received two wounds, one of which edi 





ately ; the other was, however, mortal the 


ing year—[Von 3 History of the Assas~ 
sins.) wee 





By Flaceus in the Country. 





 * BEEGY. 
1 is written on the rock 

Where Breen raed bot ana n dear; 

ut ‘ ? 

‘And deove the bafled tion wo hie leit. 
For thee thy co’ npasean worth ! a 

Whose Idhood’s 85 
For thee! her. n from her birth 

The grateful d her gen’rous tears. 
Thine, is the double glory, to sustain 

The roger ia wroll axwoin ; 
With Ny, 

And thwart the pos ot weach’rous friends within— 


Yet there would boldly blast thy name; 
‘The base weds’ e’er revile the noble recat : 
Or — in whispers what they should prociai 
‘eace! their curse, it cannot reach thy head 
bay the moon, but heaven’s majestic queen 
on, I of the yelping crew— 
So shall thy fame shine on it’s course serene, 
Nor the hounds of malice that pursue. 


Remnant revered of Freedom’s holy band ! 
Who 


m— 


od tong, yet bade, too soon, adieu— 
Ah! wi ‘now shall turn thy wido wed land ?— 
In danger’s hour, whose hand shall guide her through 


Feeble, and few, thy hoary mates appear. 
Whe liraok pure Freedom from her fountain-head ; 
‘What now is left, to keep the current clear ? 

What, save the bright example of the dead ?— 


In storms of war, in every civil strife, 
When 


license threaten’s ra its blight ; 
*H the y life 
bere cead oe meme moet tl lead,us right— ip 
No. 7. ° 
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Crmcuiar. To Engineers and Superintendants 
of Railroads and Canals—I am preparing to issue a 
new edition of my RarRoap anp Cana Map; and 
ing desirous to correct the hag ow of the first par 
the liberty to request the En@rvger, or SuPER- 
Bench ado of every Railroad and Canal in the Unt. 
TED STATES, to furnish me at his earliest convenience 
with a full and precise account of the condition of the 
rail under his direction or charge. He is request- 
ed to state the length of the road, the nunber of miles 
completed, the elevatioa it surmounis, the radius of its 
the style of its construction, its average cost 
paral, the number, if any, of inclined planes. with 
stationaryfengines—in short, every thing which may be 
of interest vo engineers, or others who may be connect- 
ed with the subject of Railroads and Canals. 
To such as comply with the above request, and fur- 
an ae a copy of the new edition of the Railroad 


poy a will be sent, by: cenit or otherwise, as 
n as completed. 

51 y be + i we goon ms P D. K. MINOR, 

New-York, June 27, 1835, 


AILROADIJOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work is published once a week, in quarto form 
of x1GHT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, in all its various modes and forms. 

Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 

“ Perms, $8.0 year, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes 
eae Die fil sti of fgur Yolummes, $13, 
RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Ora Map of the United’States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 
templation ; r with a concise description a 
reference to, each, and containing oyer 70 pages of let- 

s. ‘Themap is on bank note paper, and put up 





ockes form, with myrocee cayer, ar i paper cover, 
may he sent by mail to any part of the country 


MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work has nearly completed five volumes, It 
is listied monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in large octavo form, and forms two sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pages each. 

This work is srereoTyPeD from the first number, 
and therefore ahy number Scape may be obtained 
fram commencement, if desired, It has many able 
corres who furnish original communications, 
in addition to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodieals of thé day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which it treats. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine may be considered as one of the 
permanent periodicals of the country. Price, $3 _ 
annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $:,50 eac 


THE nari aa COMPAN “te 
A pene: publication, in octavo form, of sixteen 
pages eac niueber—designed to persuade APPRENTI- 
os, and ethers, to habits of inpusTRy, TEMPERANCE, 
FRUGALITY — is published 


HA 
York, for FIFTY. C @ year—for 


‘im this or any other country. 
w: 


| $/ Bl\denburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany ; D. 


red information previous to the first of Au- |p 





THREE for $10. . K. M. 
NEW-YORK R AN CAN GAR- 
DE ER’S MAGAZINE. 


This work is devoted mainly to AGRicuLTURE and 
Horticvutuge; it, however, treats i 
iccbowr instar th vchiea, on heen rei 
is now in its lume, or 3d vo Ww series, 
is designed to be snade equal to any work of the kand 
é No reasonable expense 
ill be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country af orto furnish engravings and illustra- 
tions. Itis published monthly in large octavo. 32 pa. 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance pages -per month are given- 
Vols. 6 and 7, vr 1 and 2, new series, $3 per Yolume. 


e Works may all, or either of them, be had of 





le, 1\4 Washington street, Bosion ; Fessenden, Phi- 
id} ; or of the Proprietor and Publisher, 

\ D. K. MINO 

\ 35 Wall street, New-Sgam. 


‘PRRTNER WANTED, 

_ Wanted, a partner in an extensive Printing Estab- 
lishment. No one need apply who is not a thorough- 
bred printer, competent to spporintend and direct an 
office in which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital, The best of 
references will be given and required. Letters, with 
real name, may be addressed to P. P. P., Post Office, 
New-York, postage paid, and they will be peny 
attended to. ay-tf 





ee 





I NOTICE . 
§ hereby given, that an Assessment of Ten Dollars o 
each share of the Capital Stock of the Boston, Norwich and 
New Londen Rajlread Company, has been laid payable on 
the 18th day of August, 1835, at the Office of the Company, 
No. 52 Wall street, New York, or at the Quinebaug Bank, 


Norwich, 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Treasurer. 
Norwich. July lith, 1835. jy.16. tAl3 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed Proposals will be received at the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad Company’s Office, in the city of Hud 
son, until the Sth day of September next, for excavating 
and embanking 14 miles of their Road frum Arnold’s shop, 
near Groat’s, at Chatham Four Corners, to the state !ine, 
and also fur constructing 8 Bridges, from 60 to 70 feet each, 
between the abutments. Plana of the masonry and su- 
perstructure of the bridges will be exhibited at the Railroad 
Office. Contractors will be required to furnish al) the ma- 
terials for bridges; and the masonry to be eompleted by 
the Ist of December next. ‘The road to be graded for a 
double track, 24 feet wide. A part of the road will be 
heavy rock ayd gravel excavation. Profiles of this part of 
the route will be exhibited at the Railroad Office, in Hud- 
son, and also at the Office of the Engineer, at Chatham 
Four Corners. Tue road will be divided into sections of 
one half and one mile each in length, and prepared for ex- 
amination by the 10u; of August. 

Proposals will also be received for furnishing 500,000 
feet, B. M., of White Oak Rails, 6 by 7 inches square, and 
16 feet long. Also, 15,000 Oak or Chesnut ‘Ties, 6 by 7 
inches square, 8 feet long, or, if round, not less than 8 
inches io diameter, at small end. Also, 900,000 feet of 
Chesnut, Pine, or Hemlock Sills, 4 by 10 inches, 12, 16, or 
20 feet long. . 

The whole to be Seed to the inapection of the Engi- 
ry apd we, be Se on the line of the road, by the 

of April, \. ° 

The remalving 18 miles of the route will be put under 
contract ag svon as the kine can be prepared. 

Persons applying for contracts will he expected, unless 
personally known tothe Engineer, to present with their 
proposals recommendations as to ability to perform their 
contracts. 

¢F Any laformation on the subject afforded at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Chatham Four Corners. 

JAMES MELLEN, President. 
GEORGE RICA, Chief Engineer. 
Hudson, Aug. 1, 1835. 31—5t 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &¢. 

Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi. 
ners will be preferred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash payments made every fort 
night. Apply at Mr, FOWLER’S, Si. John’s Hall, Frank. 
fort street, New-York. 3 _ 

oO RUTTER, Contractor. 

KP The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy thie, and send their bilisto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wail sireet, New-York. Ww—tf 


RAILROAD CASTINGS, 


MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagl 
ee Rbiprs and Machine Shoo, will make to tM 
8, chairs and knees, and ever 
castings required for railroads. reat ary ad 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT. AND 
Raine Se ee 
es 
made at the Albany Spike Factors. ila Rieti 
Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
he public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use: 


ip and Boat Spik : 
80 &8 not to admit ry Aas full size under the head, 

















Orders may be re 
| sera may be addressed to Mesers. RRASTUS ee | 








bany, or to THOMAS 
Factory, Troy, N.Y, ww aaarie 









STEPRENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Raii- 
road, 





’ 
No. 264 Elizabethatreet, near Bleecker street, 
‘ New-York. . 


iF RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Ranlroad 
now in operation. | Jw 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

iF Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry. Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New- Zork, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 


J3 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR > 


, RAILWAY IRON. 
95 tonsotl inch byjinch,) Flat Bars in lengths o 
200 do. 1} = do. do. | 1410 15 feet, counter sunk 
40~ do. 14 do. do. { holes, endscut at an angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. {of 43 degrees, with spli- 
800 do. 2h. do. do. jcing plates and nails to 
soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, nr and ay 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 24, 3, 3p, 34, and 34 inches diamc*2r for 
Railw&y Cars and Lecomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold tree of duty, to State Govern. 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. . RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall the differentkindsol Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7imeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmal) sizes, with high 
magiilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

KE. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31%t coraer of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING - 
INSTRUMENTS. 


1g Tke subscrber manufactures afl kinds of Instew 
meuts in.his profession, warranted equal, \fnot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im= 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Impoved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angléscan 
be taken with or without the yse of the needle, with per~ 
fect accuracy—also a Rajlzead Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveligg Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particulayly adapted x Sn purposes. 

















Mathematica! Inswument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 


The folowing recommendations are respectfully. sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. __ 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiriesrespectingthe instruments mans 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohia 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the followipg infor. 
mation. The whole number of Levels now ia possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘* Improved Compass” iseight 
These are al] exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Depayunent. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of thejkind are liable 

Thave found that thy patterns for the levelsand com 
passes have heen preferred by my assistants generally, ta 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is SUpeTIOF 
to any other description of Goniometer that we haye yea 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sighas, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or: 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the mest com 
pletely adapted to lateral angles oS gny simple and cheap 
‘instrument that I have yet seen, and J cannot but believe 
it will be prolerves to all others now in use for layIng of 
railsa—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’t of Constructien 


of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia q 
Having for the last two years peony on 
Mr. Young’s ** Patent Improved Compase,*? I can safely 
>. — itto be much superior to any other instrument 
ofthe Kind, now in use, and as suc . 
commend itto Engineers and Surve — —s 
E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments. made by Mr.. 
W.J. Young, of hiladelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of « Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the- 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


purpose. 
ti HENRY R. CAMPBELL, .Enhe. Philad. 
mlly . Germant, and Norrist. Railroaé 











